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Exclusive Interview With 





Germany's Chancellor: 





Russia Wont 
Make War 





Herr Adenauer says Stalin knows 


he cannot wina shooting war against the West, 


so he won't provoke one 


By Norbert Muhlen 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 


Bonn 
\\ HERE will be no war now, be- 

, pom Russia knows she could 
not win a war,” flatly declared Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, head of 
the German Federal Republic, in an 
exclusive interview he has just grant- 
ed this correspondent. 

“Two decisive disappointments 
have frustrated Russia’s hopes,” Ade- 
nauer continued. “The first was that 
the United States was not stricken by 
the economic crisis which the Soviets 
expected to happen; the second is 
the fact that the United States and 
Western Europe have joined forces, 
and that Western Europe is now inte- 
grating its forces in decisive ways. 
The latter fact has thwarted the So- 
viet plan for victory.” 

While he talked, touching on most 
of the great political issues of the 
day, the Chancellor’s optimism seem- 
ed to be more justified by events 
than it might have been a few weeks, 
not to speak of a few years, earlier. 
Word had just come from Washing- 
ton that negotiations between West 
Germany, the U. S., Great Britain 
and France were finally to begin. 
Chances looked good that the goals 
for which he had been fighting 
throughout his two years in office, 
against bitter opposition, wovld soon 
be realized: (1) recognition of the 
sovereignty of the Federal Republic 
(which de jure, though not de facto, 
includes East Germany); and (2) 
the military, economic and political 
integration of the Republic into a 
Western Europe heading toward com- 
plete unification. 

The 75-year-old Adenauer reminds 
one of the old clocks which he col- 
lects as a hobby. The elegant, small 
eighteerth-century grandfather clock 
near his desk, which ticked away dur- 
ing the interview, seemed as reliable, 
as precise and—despite its fragile 
appearance—as tough as its owner, 
who has governed the first post-Nazi 
German state since its inception in 
September 1949. In the short period 
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since, the erstwhile Lord Mayor of 
Cologne has acquired a reputation 
for being one of the few really lead- 
ing statesmen in Europe. If, as many 
of his political friends are ready to 
admit, he leans toward the use of 
personally autocratic methods in pur- 
suance of his democratic aims, this 
occasional weakness stems not only 
from his advanced age but also from 
the lack of genuine stature among 
both his opponents and his col- 
leagues. In contemporary Germany, 
only one other statesman—Berlin’s 
Socialist Mayor, Ernst Reuter— 
stands out as a great political per- 
sonality, and both Reuter and Ade- 
nauer work together on a basis of 
mutual respect and confidence. 


PEACEFUL LIBERATION 


“The Eastern Zone of Germany 
and the satellite states must be peace- 
fully liberated,” Dr. Adenauer told 
me. When I mentioned the criticism 
of his opponents that his government 
was not working toward this aim 
actively enough, he explained: 

“The rulers of Soviet Russia want 
to draw the Federal Republic into 
their sphere of domination, in one 
form or another. They would suc- 
ceed in this if Western Germany re- 
mained demilitarized and _neutral- 
ized. In that case, the integration of 
Europe would be impossible; for 
without Germany, there could not be 
a strong, unified Europe; with Ger- 
many under Soviet influence, there 
could be no free united Europe at 
all. In the latter case, the Communist 
parties of France and Italy would 
make tremendous gains, and _ the 
Americans would say: ‘We won't 
have anything to do with that 
Europe.’ 

“When, however, the Germans be- 
come really integrated as a free 
people into the Western sphere as a 
result» of the negotiations which are 
now in progress, the Soviet aim will 
be frustrated once and for all. Facing 
the development of great power with- 
in the United States as well as among 
the peoples of Europe, the Soviets 
will know that they cannot reach 
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their goal by the use of power. This 
is why it must be hoped that—after 
the Japanese Peace Conference at 
San Francisco, which spelled the 
first diplomatic defeat of the Soviets 
since the cold war began in 1945— 
the negotiations with Germany will 
mark their second diplomatic defeat. 
After it, the Soviets will be on the 
diplomatic and military defensive in 
the cold war.” 

While Dr. Adenauer considers the 
integration and unification of Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain as the basic 
and decisive condition for the sur- 
vival of the free world, he looks for- 
ward also to the freeing of the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

“We shall support the common 
liberation of the Soviet-dominated 
countries with all our strength,” Dr. 
Adenauer told me, thus giving the 
lie to occasional claims that he is 
interested only in the liberation of 
German areas. As a matter of fact, 
he assured me—in a statement which 
has not been made before by him 
or by any other responsible member 
of his administration, perhaps be- 
cause he took it for granted—of his 
desire for friendly relations between 
the German and the Russian peoples. 

“We have nothing at all against 
the Russian people, who are funda- 
mentally a peaceful people,” Dr. Ade- 
nauer said. “We are only against the 
men in power who are using Cor- 
munism for their expansive and to- 
talitarian goals.” 

Dr. Adenauer feels that the mili- 
tary and economic strength being 
built by the United States and an 
integrated Europe will go far in 
changing the temper inside Soviet 
Russia herself. 

“Only when the West is strong 
enough to inflict further defeats on 
Soviet diplomacy will the Russian 
people believe that Soviet power has 
passed its summit. Then voices will 
arise in Russia saying: “What we are 
doing is nonsense.’ ” 

Is there a danger of new national- 
ism arising in Germany? I asked Dr. 
Adenauer. For his great design—the 
integration of Germany into a Eu- 


rope of free peoples—stands or falls 
with the existence of a Federal Re- 
public which is not dominated by na- 
tionalist, totalitarian influences. Dr. 
Adenauer seemed convinced that 
there is no such danger in Western 
Germany today. 

“Nationalism is hypertrophied pa- 
triotism,” he said after some thought. 
“While patriotism in every people is 
healthy and legitimate, nationalism 
is unhealthy, illegitimate and there- 
fore dangerous. But nationalism— 
which has infected Europe since the 
French Revolution—is now on the 
downgrade. It is being overcome by 
the idea of a United Europe. Free 
nations are trying to subordinate 
their selfish interests to the common 
European interest. The idea of one 
Europe shows more and more vitality 
as time goes on. The youth of Ger- 
many accepts it with enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no other people wishes so 
strongly for a United Europe as does 
the German people.” 


NAZI HERITAGE 


There are issues left from the heri- 
tage of Nazism which—to a few ob- 
servers, at least—still seem disturb- 
ingly alive in present-day Germany. 
First and foremost, the question of 
German anti-Semitism. Only a few 
weeks before our talk, a representa- 
tive American Jewish organization 
criticized the fact that the West Ger- 
man Government had not yet taken 
a strong public stand on this issue; 
at the same time, the representatives 
of the Republic of Israel bitterly at- 
tacked the representatives of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic (led by such 
stalwart anti-Nazis as Social Demo- 
crats Louise Schréder and Carlo 
Schmid) at the Interparliamentarian 
Convention at Istanbul. 

When I brought up the question, 
Chancellor Adenauer replied without 
hesitation. “The Jews,” he said, 
“have suffered the most bitter in- 
justice and injury. Please believe me 
that the greatest part of the German 
people was and is truly filled with re- 
pulsion toward the deeds of the past. 
We owe the Jews a public declaration 
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ADENAUER CONTINUED 


expressing our deepest regrets for all 
that has happened.” 

He took from his desk a paper on 
which he had just been working—the 
first draft of a message with his greet- 
ings to the Jewish communities in 
Germany on the occasion of the Jew- 
ish New Year’s Day. 

“I am speaking on behalf of the 
Federal Government,” the message 
(which was subsequently dissemi- 
nated among German Jews) began, 
“when I assure you most earnestly 
that in our sphere everything will be 
done and nothing will be omitted to 
return—in a Germany liberated from 
the demons of racist madness—full 
equal rights to our Jewish fellow- 
citizens who have suffered so heavily, 
and to whom such bitter injustice was 
done in the past. It is a German task 
as such”—he had underlined the 
word “German”—‘“to ban the spirit 
of the past with all the necessary 
means, to make restitution, as far as 
this is possible, for the wrongs which 
were done, and to oppose with ex- 
treme decisiveness those forces which 
have not yet come to understand that 
intolerance and arrogance are the 
undertakers of liberty.” 


THE RESTITUTION PROBLEM 
When I asked Dr. Adenauer wheth. 


er action was to follow these words, 
he stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would go to the very limits of 
its capacity in making restitution 
and paying damages to the Jewish 
survivors. The limits, he explained, 
would be determined by the financial 
capacities of a government overbur- 
dened with many millions of Eastern 
expellees, Eastern refugees, and other 
victims of war and totalitarianism 
which it also has to support. (In a 
talk with the Federal Minister for 
Expellees, Dr. Hans Lukaschek, this 
writer learned that the burden of re- 
settling the mass of expellees to give 
them a more or less normal economic 
and social life would more than 
strain the finances of Western Ger- 
many.) 

Dr. Adenauer assured me that he 
is “absolutely in favor” of the idea 


that the synagogues and Jewish 
schools which Hitler destroyed be 
rebuilt by the Federal Republic, 
which also should assist the recon- 
struction of Jewish communities in 
every possible way. The former Lord 
Mayor of Cologne, where one of the 
oldest Jewish communities of the 
Western world was situated, sees fu- 
ture relations between German Jews 
and the German Government shaped 
along the pattern of excellent rela- 
tions that once obtained in his home 
town. 

A second question as to West Ger- 
many’s reliability as a partner in the 
Western community is the alleged 
role of former Nazis in the Bonn 
Government. I asked the Chancellor 
whether he approved of the employ- 
ment of former Nazis in important 
governmental positions. 

“It is not true.” Dr. Adenauer 
stated in reply, “that leading former 
Nazis are employed on important 
Government jobs, and I believe that 
anybody who was a leading Nazi 
ought by no means to be in any im- 
portant governmental position. This 
would offend all sense of justice. 
However, I am not convinced that 
former Nazis who did not personally 
commit an act of injustice and who 
were merely little followers should 
be excluded from public life forever, 
if we can trust them as personally 
decent men.” 

The “much too  open-hearted 
liberalism” by which the ill-fated 
Weimar Republic permitted its own 
mortal enemies—the Nazis and the 
Communists—to grow powerful is 
not being advocated by Dr. Adenauer 
as the way in which the Federal Re- 
public should treat the “unscrupu- 
lous demagogues” from the radical 
Right who are arising again. He be- 
lieves that his government has all 
the means by which it can put them 
out of business. Yet they will not 
be a real threat if the Republic suc- 
ceeds in strengthening its own eco- 
nomic, social and political basis. 

“The Federal Republic is setting 
up a social system even more pro- 
gressive than that of the Weimar 


Republic, and it aims to erect one 
of the most progressive social sys- 
tems in present-day Europe,” Dr. 
Adenauer asserted proudly. He was 
thinking mainly of the Co-determina- 
tion Law (Mitbestimmungsrecht), 
which was passed with his backing 
as well as that of the trade unions, 
with which his relations are growing 
more and more friendly. Other new 
laws granting the working class an 
extremely broad area of security— 
for instance, a new law rigidly cur- 
tailing the right of management to 
fire its workers—have either been 
passed or are in the making. 


TOMORROW'S GERMANY 


“T am well aware of the fact that 
old times are gone forever, and that 
we need changes and innovations in 
our system,” said the old Chancellor, 
who has seen the rise and fall of 
three Germanys, and who now has 
become the chief architect of a fourth 
Germany which still wavers between 
yesterday and tomorrow. The Chan- 
cellor described to me in great detail 
the innovations he expects to intro- 
duce in order to “establish conditions 
in Germany more nearly like those in 
the other democracies.” Involved here 
is the necessity for constructing 
means of solving the huge problems 
resulting from the war—the wide- 
spread destruction, the dismember- 
ment of the country in two, and the 
presence of great numbers of ex- 
pellees. Once problems such as these 
are on their way toward solution, 
“the political parties will be set free 
to devote themselves in larger mea- 
sure to the essential task” of building 
the foundations of a strong, function- 
ing democracy. 

Dr. Adenauer believes that his 
goals will be ultimately realized. His 
optimism is based upon a skepticism 
that precludes self-deception, and 
upon a deep faith. Both provide the 
old man with a profound inner se- 
curity. If he succeeds in his desires, 
tomorrow’s Germany will be part and 
partner of a united Europe which has 
liberated itself from Communist and 
Nazi nightmares. 
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among the files, typewriters and 
pretty secretaries of the Institute of 
International Education and read this 
paragraph from the report of a stu- 
dent from Nigeria: 

“I thought Americans are all cow- 
boys and cowgirls and that each pos- 
sessed a revolver. In fact, I was very 
careful not to brush against anyone 
when I arrived in New York. This 
impression I had from the movies 
that I had seen about America in 
Africa. But now my impression has 
changed and I know that only police- 
men carry revolvers .... People do 
not shoot each other as I anticipated 
to find.” 

The transformation which has 
taken place in this boy’s mind is 
typical of the work done by the 
thirty-year-old Institute, founded 
after the First World War by Stephen 
Duggan and a group of friends. 
Since the end of our second world 
conflict, it has expanded, setting it- 
self the task of widening and deepen- 
ing mutual understanding among 
peoples, through interweaving the ac- 
tivities of their students. 

One thing about this outfit I like 
especially: It operates a two-way bus- 
iness. For years, Americans have been 
sending out missionaries, and now 
a Point Four program is extending 
American “know-how” to the wide 
world. There is no mention of our 
acquiring reciprocal “know-how.” 


BS OTHER AFTERNOON I sat 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Students 
See the World 


The International Institute doesn’t 
suffer from this defect. It looks after 
2,000 foreign students who study in 
the United States and takes care of 
about a thousand Americans studying 
abroad. Moreover, it assumes that 
when a student from Asia or Africa 
studies agriculture or medicine in an 
American school, we are learning 
from him while he learns from us. 

Support for this activity comes 
from all over the world. Since the 
war, it is true, our Congress has 
lined up powerfully behind it. The 
Fulbright Act, for example, has aided 
the exchange of students with funds 
due to the United States but blocked 
in foreign countries. But this is by 
no means a Government affair. Scores 
of individuals and organizations in 
many lands help in many ways. The 
United Nations contributes scholar- 
ships and fellowships. So do the Ro- 
tary clubs and the Eastman Kodak 
Company and enough other people 
and concerns to fill this page. It is a 
popular movement. 

Last week, I spent a couple of 
afternoons looking over the letters 
and reports the Institute gets from 
hundreds of students. From one of 
them I culled a plan for international 
education, but for that you must wait 
a minute. We are constantly being 
told by returned travelers that people 
in Europe, Asia and Africa are 
against America, suspicious of Amer- 
ica, afraid of America. This attitude 
turns up in many of these students’ 
reports. But I noted that the longer 
a young man or woman remains 
here, the more his initial dislike gives 
way to understanding. One young 
man from Africa, for example, was 


shocked when he first saw segrega- 
tion in the streetcars of New Orleans. 
But in the course of time, he learned 
about slavery and emancipation. He 
began to realize the enormous pro- 
gress made by our Negroes during 
the last century. The whole thing be- 
gan to look different to him. 

A boy from Austria had his views 
changed in another way: “I had a 
fair working knowledge of American 
local politics. But my outlook on this 
field has been drastically changed.... 
Many of the accusations of critical 
American authors (Upton Sinclair, 
Dreiser, Steinbeck) now seem dis- 
torted and exaggerated. I think I 
have learned a lesson on the dangers 
of generalizing adverse criticism.” 

Another Austrian had this to say: 
“The average American does not 
know too much about the real prob- 
lems of foreign countries ... . But I 
realize that this also applies to most 
average citizens of European coun- 
tries. I saw how Americans are work- 
ing to solve the problems of their 
communities: removing the slums, 
fighting crime, race prejudice, and 
corruption in politics, expanding in- 
dustry and the educational system. 
When foreign totalitarian powers... 
seize American newspaper reports to 
point out the existence of such things 

. and try to prove the failure of 
democracy, I feel that it proves the 
opposite, namely, that people in a 
democracy do not hesitate to air their 
problems and shortcomings in an 
honest way, in order to overcome 
them.” 

A student from Israel, studying at 
the University of Washington, came 
up with my favorite plan for inter- 
national education. He noted, as did 
others, that most Americans just 
don’t care what goes on in the wide 
world. He was struck, too, by the fact 
that most of them turn first to the 
sports pages and are expert in base- 
ball and other sports. So, says he, 
let’s start first-class professional 
leagues in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
If London and Paris were batting it 
out in a world series, Americans 
would pay attention. 








By Nathan Perlmutter 


New Mexico’s Church - 


W hen the State Supreme Court ruled 
in the famous Dixon case, it pleased 


some, irked others, raised new issues 


4 ips New Mexico SuprEME Court has finally ruled 
in the drawn-out, bitterly contested Dixon Case. The 
court’s decision is irking many, including Jeffersonian 
fundamentalists and Roman Catholic expansionists. It 
pleases civil libertarians, some Catholics and, oddly 
enough, the current temper of domestic Communists. 

The paramount issue in the case was the legality of an 
old Spanish custom: Was the practice of permitting mem- 
bers of Catholic orders to teach in public schools consti- 
tutional? If so, did it remain constitutional if the nuns 
and Brothers taught school dressed in their religious 
garb? 

The American Civil Liberties Union straddled the 
issue. It affirmed the right of the Catholic defendants to 
teach in public schools, and supported the Protestant 
plaintiffs in their contention that wearing religious garb 
in public schools was a violation of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. The court’s decision gave the ACLU 
an across-the-board win, but as yet has done nothing for 
the kids of New Mexico. The fact is that, for months pre- 
ceding the long-awaited decision, there hasn’t been a 
single nun or Brother in all of New Mexico to answer a 
tax-supported school bell. 

The circumstances leading to the academic decision 
were far from academic. Centuries before “Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State” drew up their by-laws, and as distantly re- 
moved from Jefferson’s day as his is from ours, Spanish 
colonists in New Mexico permitted Catholic priests to 
teach secular courses. In the tiny mountain hamlet of 
Dixon, as well as in many other small towns flecking the 
map of the United States, this custom has been reinforced 
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by poverty and trying living conditions. The young teach- 
er fingering his Bachelor of Arts degree in education 
looks to the higher salary in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the richer life in Superior, Wisconsin or Denver, Colo- 
rado. The school boards of a Lima, Wisconsin, a Sterling, 
Colorado or a Dixon have neither the means nor the 
wherewithal to throw coquettish looks his way. They solve 
their pressing teacher problem by accepting the low-cost 
services of religious order members who have qualified 
as secular teachers. 

The lower court decision in the three-year-old Dixon 
Case attracted national attention because of the prag- 
matic as well as constitutional questions it raised. In 
terms of continued secular learning for thousands upon 
thousands of children, the case overshadowed the sec- 
tarian interests inherent in the rash of released-time liti- 
gation. The facts were simple: 

e Church property was housing public schools in a 
number of New Mexico communities. 

e Nuns and Brothers were teaching in the public 
schools. 

e The state was distributing free textbooks to the 
parochial schools. 

¢ Parochial-school students were provided bus trans- 
portation at state expense. 

The decision of the district court in 1949 was equally 
simple: 

e It banned 139 Catholic religious order members 
from ever teaching in the public schools of the state, on 
the grounds that they were promoting Catholicism in 
their classes. 

© It forbade the use of church property to public 
schools. 

@ It enjoined the state from distributing free text- 
books to parochial schools, and giving free transportation 
to students in parochial schools. 


PAVING THE WAY FOR HAVOC 


In short, it ignored Justice Frankfurter’s caution to 
the courts that they “must leave some flexibility to meet 
local conditions, some chance to progress by trial and 
error.” In their simplicity, they paved the way for havoc. 

Almost overnight, ten public schools in New Mexico 
were converted to parochial schools. The property upon 
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School Decision 


which public-school classes had been held belonged to 
the Church. Catholic order members other than those 
against whom the decision had been rendered, replaced 
the enjoined nuns and Brothers in front of tax-purchased 
blackboards. The attorney-general ruled that the court’s 
prohibition against the distribution of textbooks to par- 
ochial schools did not prohibit distribution directly to the 
parochial student. As was expected, the New Mexico 
School Board immediately took the cue. 

The Santa Fe Catholic Register ran a series of photo- 
graphs, the first of which depicted two tiny urchins 
huddled on a snow- and wind-swept road. The second 
picture showed one of them, presumably Protestant, 
boarding a school bus. The last picture showed the re- 
maining lonely child, a forlorn little girl, facing the 
bleakness of the elements. The pictures, captioned “He 
rides—She walks,” tapped wide public sympathy. 


NO SATISFACTION 


The decision satisfied neither the Protestant nor Catho- 
lic litigants. The former appealed the decision, asking 
the Supreme Court to rule that all members of the hier- 
archy or, to put it more crisply, that all card-carrying 
Catholics be barred from teaching in the public schools. 
Their presence in the schools, the Protestants argued, 
gave the Roman Catholic Church an unconstitutional ad- 
vantage over other religious groups. As a hedge in anti- 
cipation of an unfavorable ruling, the Protestants urged 
that, failing in their appeal, the court place a ban on the 
wearing of religious garb by public-school teachers. 
Their brief further contended that, because the nuns and 
Brothers owed primarily all allegiance to the Church, 
their teaching salaries in effect constituted payment of 
taxes to a religious order. 

The Church, jealous of its New Mexico flock num- 
bering more than half the state’s population, also appeal- 
ed the decision. Their primary concern was the reversal 
of the order banning the 139 nuns and Brothers from 
teaching public-school classes. The Church deemed the 
issue of such importance that it reached two thousand 
miles east to draw into the case a prominent Washington, 
D. C. attorney. In the various Catholic Registers, Church 
newspapers which dot the country, tons of newsprint 
labored the fact that, were it not for the teacher-nuns 
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who pioneer backwoods communities, illiteracy could 
well be the rule, rather than the exception, in many rural 
American towns. 

At this point, the ACLU embarked for Dixon with the 
purpose of slaying a pesky metaphor. The intended 
victim was author Thomas Jefferson’s “Wall,” planned 
in poesy to separate Church and State in the United 
States. The “Wall,” imposing only as a figure of speech, 





NUNS IN CLASS: ‘THEY CAN WEAR OTHER CLOTHING’ 


had for decades confounded constitutional lawyers at- 
tempting to discover exactly where and how high it 
actually is. Rummaging in the casework of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and with the masonic guidance of the 
Bill of Rights, ACLU set about replacing the pretty, but 
fluffy composition of Jefferson’s barrier with juridical 
concrete. 

Appearing as amicus curiae from both the Protestant 
and Catholic camps, the Union pleaded the cause of pure 
civil liberties. In the process, it provided new dimensions 
for the heretofore will o’ the wisp “Wall” separating 
Church from State. The Union insisted that each teacher’s 
case be judged separately on its own facts and in terms 
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NEW MEXICO  cosnsom 


of deeds, rather than on the basis of beliefs or associa- 
tions. In characteristic language it wrote: 


“It would be a violation of basic constitutional prin- 
ciples to disqualify a teacher merely because of his 
religious affiliations, Roman Catholic or otherwise. It 
would invoke the doctrine of guilt by association.” 


The contentions of the Union in behalf of the Catholic 
hierarchy were consistent with its defense of Stalinist 
teachers. Thus supporting the rights of nuns and 
Brothers to teach, the Union then maintained that their 
presence in a public school while in religious dress was 
an injection of religion into the public schools, in con- 
travention of the First Amendment to the Constitution. 


A CHANGE OF PACE 


But months before the New Mexico high court had an 
opportunity to pass on the various briefs, the diocesan 
Archbishop threw a change of pace. He, himself, ordered 
all teaching nuns and Brothers in the public schools to 
terminate their jobs at the end of the spring 1951 
semester! Immediately, the state’s responsive attorney- 
general submitted still another brief to the Supreme 
Court. On behalf of the state, he requested the court to 
dismiss the appeals on the ground that the controversy 
no longer existed! Of course, had the court done so, and 
the archbishop subsequently changed his mind and order- 
ed the nuns and Brothers back. .. . 

But the court didn’t do so. In a unanimous decision, 
it affirmed the position of the ACLU and proceeded to 
reinstate the right of 15 out of the 139 defendants to 
return to the schools. A four-month study of the case 
had convinced the court that the 15 nuns in question had 


not been individually guilty of adding to the 3 Rs a 
fourth—Roman Catholicism. 

On the remaining issues, the court upheld the lower 
court in taking public schools out of church-owned 
buildings, and affirmed the prohibitions against dis- 
tributing free text-books to parochial schools and against 
providing parochial schools with tax-paid transportation. 

The results of these incidental rulings may well be 
hailed in some parts of the country as victories for the 
Separation of Church and State. The reaction in less 
metropolitan areas, however, will not be quite so simple. 
The removal of public schools from church-owned prop- 
erties is, in effect, a directive to many small towns that 
they float a six-figured bond for a new school. Today’s 
costs make this an almost impossible luxury for rural 
townspeople. The ruling banning free distribution of 
books to parochial schools is meaningless, since New 
Mexico has already followed a precedent established in 
Louisiana and distributes its books directly to the par- 
ochial student. Finally, contrary to popular belief, the 
court’s ban on religious garb is not really a frustration 
for the Church. If their order is so inclined, tomorrow 
the nuns can wear other clothing. 

But the real importance of the case lies elsewhere—far 
beyond the incidental rulings and the causes specially 
pleaded by the litigants. The Dixon Case has cut for the 
U. S. Supreme Court a pattern in which neither Separa- 
tion of Church and State nor the Bill of Rights need im- 
pinge one on the other. And if there be some who re- 
main unimpressed with the ACLU’s victory because the 
man at the bar wears a turned collar, let them recall 
Communist indifference to the Government’s first utiliza- 
tion of the Smith Act against the Trotskyites. 





INTIMATIONS OF IMMORALITY 


“Corruption!” cry Republicans, 
And “Shades of Pendergast!” 
And “Twenty years is far too long 

For such a thing to last.” 


“It’s moral bankruptcy,” they charge, 
“Deplorable!” they shout, 

And quoting Mortimer and Lait, 
Say “Throw the rascals out.” 


They raise their hands in horror at 
The bribery and crime. 

They haven’t seen suth goings on 
(They blush) since Harding’s time. 


It’s anti-sin their platform is, 
And such they hope to win on. 

It burns them up—this graft, this pork 
That they’re not even in on! 


PENNY WISE 
Piggy Banks Cause Shortage of Pennies—Newspaper headline. 


Our businessmen are in a pickle 

When called upon to change a nickel. 

The U.S. Treasury is yelling. 

What tellers do, there’s just no telling. 

And all because these junior Bennys 

Have crammed their piggy banks with pennies. 


It would be serious indeed— 

This sudden shortage, vital need— 

If it were not that, pressed by taxes 
And bills, we fathers, armed with axes, 
Will soon help out the harried nation 
And strike a blow for circulation. 


—Richard Armour 
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Report on Europe: | 








EISENHOWER: WHOSE BOMBERS WILL DESTROY WHOM? 


HE PACE OF HISTORY has slowed 

down—that was my dominant 
impression on my second postwar 
visit to Europe, after three years’ 
absence, and it necessarily formed 
the background for all the political 
conclusions I drew. Fewer great 
events occur today, there are fewer 
major upheavals, and the “man in 
the street” has entered the scene once 
more as a sort of “everyday life” is 
resumed, 

Postwar recovery is complete in 
some countries and virtually so in 
others. Food and clothing, for the 
great majority of Europeans, are at 
approximately the prewar level, al- 
though there is still a lag in housing; 
the chief exceptions are England, 
with her austerity program, and dev- 
astated Germany, where it will be 
decades before the last traces of the 
war are finally erased. It is surpris- 
ing how few mutilated ex-soldiers one 
sees in the streets and how great a 
display of wealth and luxury one 
finds again in the upper social strata 
—though, in the latter respect, Eng- 
land is again an exception. 

Not so long ago, wartime and post- 
war motifs still set the tone of Euro- 
pean life: mothers and wives in 
mourning, trials of collaborationists 
and Nazi war criminals, tales of hero- 
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By David J. Dallin 


‘THE WEST’ 
DOESN'T EXIST 


Most Europeans still feel trapped 


‘between’ Stalin and the United States 


ic partisans, homeless children, in- 
flation, milk and meat shortages. In 
three years, all this receded into the 
background. Sports and dancing are 
important once again. The news- 
papers have become monotonous and 
even dull, with little noteworthy front- 





Mr. Dallin has just returned from 
an eight-month stay in France, the 
Low Countries and Germany. This 
is the first of two reports on the 
political situation he found there. 





page news, and bank robberies and 
rape cases are back in the headlines. 
The “average man” is satisfied, life 
having resumed its easy, comfortable 
course. 

Not only has the pace of history 
slowed down, but it sometimes seems 
as if political institutions were frozen. 
Europe’s_ political curiosities—like 
West Berlin, the non-Communist is- 
land in a Communist sea, and turbu- 
lent Trieste—are still there, fascina- 
ting and absurd as ever. Austria is 
still the same—a nation at once 
divided and united. And France and 
Italy remain the chief bastions of 
Western European Communism. 

The Communists’ numerical 


strength has undergone little change, 
freezing in France at about 25 per 
cent of the electorate and in Italy at 
30 some-odd. And yet, in spite of the 
fact that the Bolsheviki commanded 
far less support than that at the time 
of their successful revolution in 1917, 
no one in Europe today thinks in 
terms of possible Communist up- 
risings. The Communist movement is 
like a chained beast; it emits fear- 
some roars, but it cannot burst the 
bonds created by unfavorable politi- 
cal conditions. Even in weak nations 
like Italy and Germany, the authority 
of the state has been restored; law 
and order largely prevail, the courts 
and the police function in a more or 
less normal fashion, and law viola- 
tions—both criminal and political— 
have fallen off sharply. 
+ + + 

And yet, the picture I have drawn 
of a return to normal conditions in 
Europe is one-sided and therefore de- 
ceptive. The real state of affairs is 
one of the utmost precariousness and 
every intelligent European realizes 
the paradox of this abnormal nor- 
malcy. 4 

For the basis of this general im- 
provement is not international amity 
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"THE WEST?"  connxve 


and sound progress in world affairs, 
but rather a state of equilibrium be- 
tween two giants poised for a possible 
death-grapple. Whether we like it or 
not, most Europeans think of them- 
selves as standing helplessly between 
the two mighty contestants. The 
giants are afraid of each other and 
are therefore avoiding a clash for 
the moment, permitting Europeans to 
enjoy peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness. However, everyone is aware that 
this is a purely temporary state of 
affairs. 

Here in America, we generally talk 
of the struggle between West and 
East, identifying Western Europe 
with the United States. The average 
European, however, is not in com- 
plete agreement with American polli- 
tical policies and methods, even 
though he views them more sympa- 
thetically than he does Moscow’s. In 
his eyes, Western Europe today is 
much like a no-man’s land: Between 
the two lines of trenches, the farmer 
tills his land, tends his cows and cele- 
brates holidays. But he knows that, 
at any time, his little hut may be 
blown to bits and his family wiped 
out. 

That is why the whole of Western 
Europe, in spite of the apparent re- 
turn to normal conditions, never 
ceases to talk of war. Europeans are 
more fearful and less ready for war 
than we in this country and, though 
they sometimes affect a confidence 
they don’t actually feel that it will 
never come, war remains their chief 
preoccupation and a contingency that 
is taken into account even in making 
private plans. 

+ + + 

“If the Russians start a new drive 
on the Korean model,” says the 
American, “we will strike back in 
force.” 

But the European says: “If Mos- 
cow launches a new aggression, they 
will strike back.” 

“If Soviet armies invade Europe, 
our bombers will destroy Soviet 
cities,” say people in New York, 
Washington, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. 


But the people in Brussels, Paris, 
Rome and Frankfurt say: “Their 
bombers will obliterate Moscow and 
Leningrad.” 

In other words, Europeans by no 
means tend to identify themselves 
completely with the United States; 
“the West” as a perfect alliance, as 
a community of homogeneous and 
united nations does not exist. The 
sooner we rid ourselves of this dan- 
gerous delusion, the better. 

The nations of Europe vary, of 
course, in their attitudes toward Mos- 
cow and Washington. Generally 
speaking, however, the Western Euro- 
pean outlook on the cold war differs 


4. A trend which may be called 
Bevanism, or Nehruism, i.e., a ten- 
dency toward appeasement of Mos- 
cow, still constitutes a political force 
in a number of European countries. 
This tendency inevitably assumes the 
form of anti-Americanism. 

As a result of all these factors, 
Western Europe cannot be viewed 
simply as one element in the Western 
alliance; not only in a geographical 
sense, but in a political sense as well, 
it lies between America and Soviet 
Russia. Moscow has skillfully played 
upon Europe’s differences of opinion 
with the United States and will cer- 
tainly continue to do so. Moreover, 





FOUR MPs AND A VIENNESE JEEP: AUSTRIA IS 'AT ONCE DIVIDED AND UNITED" 


from ours in the following respects: 

1. All of Western Europe lies with- 
in the range of Soviet bombers, and 
is likely to feel their devastating 
power long before the Western Hemi- 
sphere suffers any major damage. 

2. Europe is too small to be eco- 
nomically self-supporting, and must 
of necessity trade with the Soviet 
Union. To do so, it is forced to sup- 
ply the Kremlin with goods that the 
latter needs. 

3. Europe is politically and mili- 
tarily too weak to defy the Soviet 
Government and react to its provo- 
cation in an appropriate manner. 


at the critical moment, Stalin will 
doubtless attempt to win some Euro- 
pean countries over to a position of 
neutrality, exploiting their fear of 
his military might as well as anti- 
American sentiments. 

But, one may well ask, doesn’t the 
Atlantic Pact constitute complete, 
effective consolidation of Western 
power against the Eastern bloc? The 
fact is that it does not; the 14-nation 
alliance based on the Pact is far less 
powerful than is generally supposed 
in this country. What its chief weak- 
nesses are will be the subject of my 
article next week. 
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Some Socialists and unionists have grave reservations about San Francisco 


JAPAN VIEWS THE PEACE 


By Takeo Naoi New Leader Tokyo Correspondent 


Tokyo 
HE JAPANESE watched every move 
» the recent San Francisco con- 
ference with considerable misgivings 
and apprehension, fearing that Gro- 
myko’s “wrecking crew” might carry 
out its assignment successfully. In- 
stead, to their great relief, the con- 
ference proved to be the free world’s 
greatest postwar demonstration of 
unity, with 49 of the 52 nations as- 
sembled at San Francisco signing 
the treaty. Needless to say, the vast 
majority of the people greeted the 
outcome with satisfaction. 

There are, however, a good many 
people who are not happy about the 
peace treaty. These include the Japa- 
nese Socialist party (or, strictly 
speaking, its left-wing leaders), a 
large majority of the intellectuals 
and a major section of organized la- 
bor under the National Council of 
Japanese Trade Unions (member- 
ship: 3,500,000) —not to mention the 
Communists and the handful of 
unions under their control. 

The Socialists were adamantly op- 
posed from the first to a separate 
peace that did not include Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union, 
holding that this would jeopardize 
Japan’s security, both politically and 
economically. They regard trade 
with China as indispensable to a 
stable economy, and categorically re- 
ject rearmament on the grounds that 
it would wreck the nation’s economy 
and invite the return of militarism. 
Above all, they are opposed to a U.S.- 
Japanese security treaty, which they 
contend would be an infringement of 
Japan’s sovereignty and expose her 
to attack by China and Russia. 

Just before the treaty signing, the 
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Socialist party’s executive chairman, 
Suzuki, predicted that the impend- 
ing peace would prove disastrous for 
Japan. The country, he declared, 
would be excluded from Asia and 
would become the orphan of the Pa- 
cific. Foreign troops would remain 
in Japan forever, on an extraterri- 
torial basis, limiting her sovereignty 
and perhaps entangling her inescap- 
ably in the Korean war situation, 
with possible grave repercussions 
should the conflict take a serious 
turn. After the treaty conference, 
Suzuki declared on behalf of his 
party that, inasmuch as the major 
powers of Asia had failed to sign, it 
would be impossible for Japan to 
maintain her economic independence 
and a decline in the national standard 
of living was inevitable. 

The Socialist attitude toward the 
peace is, in short, negative through 
and through, with no visible sign that 
the party has any sort of positive 
plan to offer. 

The intellectuals are more bitter 
and vociferous. World magazine— 
a sort of Japanese Nation—brought 
out a special 270-page issue on prob- 
lems of the peace, with contributions 
by about 160 representative intellec- 
tuals. Of these, only three or four 
drew attention to the present world 
crisis and the part Japan must play 
in it; only two blamed the Kremlin 
for the failure to achieve an “over- 
all” peace, and just one writer 
pointed to the real threat to peace 
and freedom—Soviet aggression. 

The general tenor of the senti- 
ments expressed coincided with the 
Socialist position. Here are some 
sample comments: “This is not a 
treaty for peace, but for war.” 


“Peace cannot be attained by force.” 
“By driving us into the American 
camp, the treaty will aggravate the 
worldwide and Far Eastern crisis, 
and place us in the role of war-pro- 
voker.” “This is not a peace but an 
announcement of preparations for 
war.” (Neither of the latter two state- 
ments were by Communists.) 

All 270 pages of the magazine dis- 
play the same traits common to in- 
tellectuals everywhere in the world 
today—defeatism, tender sentiments 





PREMIER YOSHIDA: 


SATISFACTION 


toward Red China and the Soviet 
Union, neutralism masquerading as 
“liberal” thinking, and a lack of any 
realistic knowledge of the nature of 
Communism. Nevertheless, the spe- 
cial issue is a best-seller and has 
gone through several large extra edi- 
tions—a significant indication of the 
present intellectual climate in Japan. 

Japanese intellectuals turned left 
soon after the war as a reaction to 
the long years of regimentation and 
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JAPAN 


CONTINUED 


suppression of free thought. The 
epidemic of political scarlet fever 
had begun to spend itself under the 
impact of Communist violence and 
excesses when neighboring China 
went Red; unfortunately, even those 
intellectuals who were skeptical of 
Soviet policies were inclined to feel 
sympathetic toward Mao’s China. 
Then came the Korean war. The 
nearby presence of a mighty totali- 
tarian state produced a drift into de- 
featism and neutralism. Now, with 
the peace treaty and the security 
pact forcing them to choose between 
democracy and Communism, they 
have suddenly begun to turn anti- 
American. This is expressed in dis- 
satisfaction with the peace treaty and 
in revival of the old cry of “Amer- 
ican imperialism.” The Americans, 
by demanding military bases and re- 
armament, are provoking the hos- 
tility of mighty China and Russia 
. . and the intellectuals want only 
to be left in peace and tranquility! 


LABOR INFLUENCED 


Substantial segments of organized 
labor, which is controlled by Suzuki’s 
Socialist party and largely led by 
intellectuals, is under the influence of 
this thinking. In August, the Na- 
tional Council of Trade Unions or- 
ganized a mass demonstration of 50,- 
000 people in Tokyo to protest 
against a separate peace, rearmament 
and a military-security pact. It also 
joined with the Socialists and various 
pacifist and religious groups to form 
a “National Congress for the Promo- 
tion of Peace,” which proceeded to 
organize mass meetings and street 
discussions, and started gathering 
signatures for an appeal against the 
peace treaty. Needless to say, the 
Communists have been able to in- 
filtrate all these activities. The Com- 
munists are finished as an organized 
political force, and can no longer 
bring out the masses for meetings 
and demonstrations. However, they 
have little cause for concern, since 
the left-wing Socialists and “progres- 
sive” intellectuals are doing their 
work for them remarkably well. 


Yet the picture is not one of un- 
relieved gloom. As the peace treaty 
approached, a movement against the 
present leadership was rapidly gain- 
ing ground in the ranks of labor and 
the Socialist party. Since the sign- 
ing, this has reached the proportions 
of a showdown between the two 
opposing camps. 

On August 19, 44 influential So- 
cialist legislators of the right-wing 
and center factions established a 
standing committee to promote the 
aims and principles resolved upon by 
the new Socialist International at 
Frankfurt last July. This meant de- 
claring their solidarity with the free 
nations and support for the Dulles 
peace treaty with its collective- 
security measures, all of which rep- 
resented a major revolt against Su- 
zuki’s leadership. 

On September 11, the Central 
Executive Committee convened to de- 
termine the party’s stand on the 
forthcoming peace-treaty ratification, 
but failed to reach a decision. The 
Committee has until October, when 
the Japanese Diet will meet to take 
up ratification. The party leadership 
wants to submit the question to -an 
extraordinary party .congress, while 
the center-right opposition insists on 
leaving it up to the Committee, each 
faction jockeying for what it con- 
siders the most favorable position. 
If the should force 
through a negative decision at a 
party congress, a split in the party 
ranks would be inevitable, but it is 
debatable whether they would risk 
a split. 

Meanwhile, organized labor is 
seething with revolt against the 
present official neutralist policy. Re- 
bellious elements in the powerful 
State Railway Workers Union, led by 
the union’s former president and 
vice-president, Kato and Hoshika, 
formed a committee on September 1 
to oppose the present leadership. 
Similar groups are springing up 
within the National Congress of 
Trade Unions. 

As a result of this confused situa- 
tion, a mass demonstration against 


left-wingers 


the treaty planned for September 1 
by the NCTU and other left-wing 
labor organizations proved abortive, 
and a possible split in the NCTU is 
now in the air. Here, too, however, 
the left-wing leadership is not in a 
position to force through its neu- 
tralist policy. With the opposition 
rapidly gaining ground, the official 
stand against the peace treaty seems 
likely to be abandoned without a 
showdown and a split avoided, even 
if one develops in the Socialist party. 

Thus a process of change is at 
work in the Socialist and labor move- 
ment—a process the Soviet failure at 
San Francisco and the solidarity dis- 
played there by the free world are 
accelerating. But the intellectual cli- 
mate will be the last to change. On 
the contrary, if the negative aspects 
of the peace treaty begin to affect 
the national life adversely as time 
goes on, the intellectual revolt will 
be further encouraged. 


POPULATION CONFINED 


Though they are grateful for the 
“peace of reconciliation,” the Japa- 
nese are also aware of the hardships 
arising from the new situation that 
has followed the war. With a grow- 
ing population of 83,000,000 con- 
fined to four small islands, Japan is 
nevertheless forced to pay repara- 
tions, share in the burden of security, 
create a defense force and, at the 
same time, try to lift her living stan- 
dard, which is still only 80 per cent 
of the prewar level. The total amount 
of reparations asked by the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Indonesia and other 
countries is reported to be $20,300,- 
000,000—about ten times as much 
as the American did Japan has re- 
ceived in the past six years. 

It is to be hoped that the Japanese 
Socialist party will cease squander- 
ing its energy in intra-party strife 
and apply itself instead to develop- 
ing a vigorous, effective policy. Until 
it does so, it will accomplish little to- 
ward extending its prestige at a time 
when it has an important role to play 
in promoting good will and under- 
standing throughout Asia. 
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Europes Surplus Population 


Five million excess European workers should move to other areas, 


but a long-standing wrangle between two agencies is preventing it 


N ItaLy, Greece, the Netherlands, 

Austria, Western Germany, there 
are several million workers who are 
ready to pack up their few belong- 
ings, put their families aboard the 
nearest available boat and sail away 
to any country in Latin America, or 
to Canada or Australia to start life 
anew. They have been ready for 
years to do so because their native 
lands don’t need them or their tal- 
ents. They are what is known as 
“surplus” people, mothballed away 
for future use, but—no jobs today. 

These European millions are want- 
ed, badly, in other countries. They 
are the human plasma which, if in- 
jected into the bloodstreams of new 
nations, would revitalize their agri- 
culture and industry. 

There are few international issues 
today over which there is so much 
agreement as about the planned mi- 
gration of surplus populations—with 
the usual dissent, of course, from 
Mr. Justice Stalin and his associ- 
ates. Organized labor in America 
and the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions is for such 
migration; business is, too, in Eu- 
rope and here, including the NAM. 
Governments are for it. The UN and 
its subordinate agencies are for it. 
Our own government is for it, unit- 
edly, one of the few current examples 
where the executive and legislative 
branches are pushing together. Latin 
America, Australia and Canada, the 
areas most certain to benefit from 


such population resettlement, are 
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By Arnold Beichman 


for it. The potential immigrants are 
for it. 

It is pretty much agreed that, dur- 
ing the next five years, Western 
Europe will have an excess of 5,000,- 
000 workers. About 2,000,000 of 
them and their families will be able 
to get out of Europe on their own 


IMMIGRANTS IN NEW YORK CITY: 


steam or through national or bi- 
lateral agreements. That means that, 
between now and 1956, some 3,000,- 
000 workers must find homes thou- 
sands of miles away from their 
native lands—or else. 

Not only is everybody agreed that 
migration is of first importance to 
the economic recovery of Western 
Europe, but everybody is determined 
to do something about it right away. 
The only thing “everybody” can’t 
agree on is: Who is going to do it? 


More specifically, what international 
agency is going to handle this tre- 
mendous task of moving millions of 
Europeans—the International Labor 


Organization or the International 


Refugee Organization, both of which 

claim jurisdiction in the matter? 
The conflict which has developed 

between the IRO and the ILO isn’t 


the customary low-level, back-biting 





HELPING WEST EUROPE'S RECOVERY 


bureaucratic scrap between “vested 
interest” groups seeking to keep jobs 
or extend their power. It is an 
honest battle which thus far has in- 
volved distinguished U.S. officials, 
foreign governments, welfare and re- 
ligious agencies, trade-union move- 
ments. It is also a fight which in- 
vites effective compromise—but right 
now there doesn’t seem much chance 
of that. Which means that the whole 
program of migration is going to be 
delayed for heaven knows how long. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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REFUGEES ...:sv2 


The urgent need to move millions 
of Europeans away from home-plate 
to the outfield is no longer debatable. 
It has to be done, and swiftly. Italy’s 
de Gasperi was in the U.S. not merely 
to get the peace treaty revised and 
Trieste’s disposition settled, but, even 
more important and less known, to 
win America’s active support for re- 
settling millions of Italians. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, unless Italy 
exports several hundred thousand 
Italian workers and their families, 
her economic situation will deterior- 
ate beyond imagination and so ren- 
der meaningless all the ECAs, ERPs, 
OEECs and their assorted produc- 
tivity and production programs. 


THE TIMETABLE 


The upcoming chronology on mi- 
gration goes something likes this: 

ILO, whose member governments 
include some Soviet satellites, is 
meeting in Naples for several weeks 
to deal with the practical aspects of 
moving Europe’s excess population to 
countries which want and need them. 
None of the satellite member nations 
is going to attend the conference, be- 
cause no member of the Soviet bloc 
was invited. Our country is sending 
a delegation, of course. The 30-na- 
tion migration conference will seek a 
$25-million fund for loans and grants 
to migrants. 

IRO’s executive board meets Oc- 
tober 18 to wind up its affairs be- 
cause it goes out of business Decem- 
ber 31—maybe. 

Our Congress is engaged in pass- 
ing an appropriation bill granting 
$10 million for migration purposes 
but banning contributions of money 
to any UN agency having Communist 
countries as members, which means 
the ILO. Our delegation at the ILO 
Naples conclave, therefore, will be 
following Congressional intent if it 
dumps the ILO’s migration program. 
By so acting, by applying, in effect, 
a U.S. “loyalty program” to mem- 
ber nations, they may be endanger- 
ing the UN’s existence. But that is 
another story. The overriding issue 
at the moment is that the Naples con- 


ferees will be talking realities but 
without the wherewithal to accom- 
plish anything, while the refugee 
agency, supposedly getting ready for 
the winding sheet, will be figuring 
out some way of staying in business 
under another name but running the 
migration show. 

The refugee agency has strong sup- 
port for its aspirations—welfare 
agencies and religious groups in this 
country, which have worked with the 





IRO'S KINGSLEY: NO COMPROMISE? 


IRO in the postwar years. Most 
important opponent of the ILO is 
Senator Pat McCarran, chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee dealing with funds for the 
State Department, ECA and similar 
agencies, who has convinced a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee that 
the ILO shouldn’t get a penny of the 
$10 million for migration which we 
propose to appropriate under the 
Mutual Aid bill. 

McCarran seems to have reversed 
his long-cherished opinion—no U.S. 
support for new international agen- 
cies. But now some new agency may 
be inevitable, because he is anti-ILO 
and dislikes IRO. But here he is with 
$10 million, saying that not only is 
he for the migration program but, 
even more, he wants the grant made 
mandatory, not permissive. 


So we have a couple of vested 
interests, both headed by distin- 
guished public servants—Director- 
General David Morse of the ILO, and 
Donald Kingsley, IRO chief—both 
Americans and good friends, in a 
battle which is so far gone that com- 
promise seems, as this writing, im- 
possible. 

It would appear on the face of it 
that ILO should have U.S. support 
on the migration issue. Firstly, mi- 
gration is not. a refugee problem. 
The IRO, rightfully, has been in the 
business of saving lives regardless of 
whether the refugee is a doctor, 
butcher or candlestick-maker. The 
ILO, which has been working on mi- 
gration as the designated agency, 
with guaranteed cooperation from 
UN agencies like the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International 
Bank and UNESCO, has dealt with 
migration, properly, as an economic 
question, a manpower question. If 
Brazil wants auto mechanics, there 
must be someone to see to it that 
Brazil gets auto mechanics and not 
peanut-vendors. The ILO’s experts 
have been studying migration for 
several years and they have drawn up 
some blueprints which are being 
taken quite seriously. They have a 
plan to deal with labor standards, ex- 
ploitation of workers, health, 
finances, shipping. This is not to 
say or imply that the IRO wouldn’t 
worry about the same things. It is 
merely questionable whether the 
IRO, or any successor agency, would 
have the experience, the personnel 
and the support of European and 
other governments to get the job 
done speedily and efficiently. 


PROBABLE OUTCOME 


Probably this battle will have been 
resolved against the ILO, by the 
time this article appears, by Con- 
gressional action and our $10-mil- 
lion grant which is expected to pro- 
duce counterpart funds from other 
countries. But what will it do for 
the European unemployed who have 
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to find new jobs and homes else- 
where right away? 

The groups who are for the IRO 
and against the ILO are good people 
whose opinions merit the respect of 
all who are interested in Europe’s 
refugees. An outsider can only sug- 


gest (and hope he will not meet the 
usual fate of the uninvited referee) 
that a compromise be worked out 
which would grant to the IRO, or 
whatever other agency succeeds it, 
what it merits and assign to the ILO 
the job it is prepared to do by vir- 


tue of its 32-year history. 

The present struggle between these 
two groups is needless and will, if it 
continues, only sentence millions of 
European workers to semi-idleness 
and hopelessness, and drive them in- 
to the arms of Stalin’s false prophets. 


2 Congressman Javits describes his new bill, which would admit 500,000 


of Europe's surplus workers into our country during the next five years 


N SEPTEMBER 12, I introduced 

a Selective Immigration Act, 
to provide for the admission of 500,- 
000 alien workers, possessing skills 
needed in the United States, during 
the next five fiscal years. Priority 
under this act would go to the sur- 
plus working force of those nations 
cooperating in the European Re- 
covery and Mutual Security pro- 
grams. This bill would help reopen 
the doors of the United States to im- 
migration based on skill and use- 
fulness, instead of continuing the re- 
strictive and discriminatory immigra- 
tion policy based on the national- 
origins quota system. 

Such a policy is necessary for three 
reasons: 

© To provide additional skilled 
manpower to realize the American 
production potential and staff de- 
fense mobilization. 

¢ To make Europe’s population 
viable by permitting voluntary emi- 
gration of surplus workers and thus 
improving living standards and work- 
er productivity for those who remain. 

¢ To provide leadership for the 
program of resettling Europe’s sur- 
plus workers in all nations of the 
free world having the capacity to ab- 
sorb further immigration. 

The defense program will seriously 
strain U. S. manpower resources. Un- 
employment is down to the almost 
irreducible minimum of 1,600,000. 


By Jacob K. Javits 


New youth attaining working age will 
be largely tapped by the growing 
military establishment. Women, who 
provided a sharp impetus to employ- 
ment during World War II, have 








Jacos K. Javits is the Republican- 
Liberal member of the House from 
New York’s Twenty-First District. 
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REP. JAVITS: LEADERSHIP IS NEEDED 


either been absorbed into the employ- 
ment system or else are busy in the 
millions of new postwar households, 
with postwar babies. 

In specified areas of employment, 
there is unusual shortage. There are 
300,000 fewer farm families in 1951 
than in 1950. Domestic help and 
metal workers are in demand; so are 
construction workers. All in all, we 
will need three to four million addi- 
tional workers in the next few years. 

Under the Displaced Persons pro- 


gram and the regular immigration 
quotas, we have admitted an aver- 
age of 205,000 permanent immi- 
grants a year since 1948. With the 
Displaced Persons program ending 
December 31, that figure could drop 
to 75,000 a year, unless we under- 
take some new program. This would 
be a return to the discredited isola- 
tionism of the early 1920s which dic- 
tated the national-origins quota law. 
It is inconsistent with our needs and 
our position in the world. 

Under my bill, workers to be ad- 
mitted with their families must show 
that they possess skills or can render 
services “beneficial to the national 
interest of the United States.” These 
aliens must not have been firmly re- 
settled in any other country previ- 
ously. They must be qualified for 
admission on health and ideological 
grounds and assurance must be given 
of the availability of jobs and 
housing without displacing Ameri- 
cans in either. 

Although the International Labor 
Organization has announced plans 
for a large migration, international 
action and financing will not solve 
the problem by themselves. As in the 
solution of the DP problem, the 
leadership of the United States, in 
taking a fair share of Europe’s sur- 
plus workers and their families, is 
clearly required. This is the type of 
leadership that helped settle the DP 
problem. To help Europe’s fight for 
decent living standards, and to help 
our own defense program, we must 
exercise the same leadership today. 








‘The Question of Thought’ dramatizes 


the Reds’ latest ‘brain-washing’ techniques 


. By Edward Hunter 


HINESE COMMUNISM HAS PRODUCED, in a_ play called 
The Question of Thought, a dissection of its own 


political body. No more self-revealing human document * 


has ever been issued by any political organization. An 
exposé, of course, was not the intention of the play’s 
authors or sponsors. Their intent was only to extend the 
field of indoctrination—“brain-washing”—beyond the 
classroom and out to the public in general. They did an 
extraordinarily good job in this. 

The subject of this realistic drama is the procedure by 
which men and women undergo thought reform in the 
North China People’s Revolutionary University. The plot 
is simple. A group of intellectuals with unwashed brains 
are brought together. One is naively pro-American; an- 
other is a landlord’s son. There is a former Kuomintang 
army officer, a subdued clerk, and a pretty girl whose 
head is full of frills and boy friends. There’s sex, intrigue 
and everything that Hollywood demands. This diverse 





In two weeks, Vanguard Press will publish one of the 
most important books of the year: Edward Hunter’s 
Brain-Washing In Red China. Readers of THe New 
Leaver have already been introduced to sections of the 
book, which appeared as dispatches to this magazine. 
But the bulk of the material in the book—which adds 
up to an authentic “inside” view—is as fresh as it is 
startling. Hence THe New Leaner is presenting two of 
its typically revealing chapters in abridged form. Mr. 
Hunter’s analysis of the play, The Question of Thought, 
is but an introduction to a fuller exploration of its con- 
tents and motivations. Next week, we present a section 
on Red China’s future plans, in the words of Chu Teh. 
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THESE BOYS WENT ALL THE WAY 


group goes through varying periods of agonizing conver- 
sion until, in the grand finale, all have become true 
Communists, full of hatred for the United States and of 
eagerness to go to war against it—particularly the dis- 
illusioned former friend of America. They are full of 
love for the Soviet Union and fully indoctrinated with 
the conviction that the highest patriotism that a Chinese 
can show his own country is to support and defend Mos- 
cow. 

The play is a collective product, attributed to the Cen- 
tral Drama School in Peking, and the writing is credited 
to the “joint efforts” of three persons. The Peking drama 
group, like all other organizations in Red China con- 
cerned with the communication of ideas, is under the 
supervision of the propaganda authorities, and the plays 
and movies it produces are developed by “democratic dis- 
cussion” and self-criticism in which the writers are just a 
few among many who go over the text. The play had to 
pass inspection by the whole school, with its corps of 
“able Party workers” and “thought-seduction workers.” 
each of whom had to have his say, and all of whom have 
to be listened to and heeded under the unanimity rule. 

This method of production is one reason why the play 
is as corny as the most melodramatic road show of David 
Belasco’s younger days. Everything that could be found 
in the current Communist political line is in it. It’s as if 
a long, long list of “points not to be neglected” had been 
drawn up and checked off as they were inserted into the 
play in the form of dialogue. Nothing was permitted to 
be missed—too many collective eyes and ears were in- 
volved—and each tongue had to be heard. The result is a 
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true-blue humdinger, a thriller-diller, a super-colossal ex- 
travaganza in propaganda, a twentieth-century ideological 
tear-jerker of skillfully manipulated psychological corn. 

And it works! I have spoken to many persons who 
have seen the play and the movie made out of it, and 
without exception all of them were deeply affected. 
Whether they were for or against Communism seemed 
to make little difference; the play was good theater. 

What was of particular significance was that this favor- 
able impression remained with them all the time they 
were in Red China, until they went back to the cold text 
to determine what it was that had so mightily moved 
them. Then they were astonished and a bit crestfallen 
over the crudity of the artifices used and the coarseness 
of the propaganda for which they all, to some degree, had 
fallen. There can be no doubt that, if this were the case 
with educated Chinese who were anti-Communist, the im- 
pression on innumerable other Chinese must have been 
lasting. 

The play was first produced for the public in August 
1949, and soon was being shown throughout China. The 
play troupe claims that this was the consequence of pub- 
lic acclaim for the production, and if the reactions of 
those I met who had seen the play were any gauge, this 
is probably true. Box-office records were claimed for both 
the play and the movie. The text was printed as a book 
and became a popular text for political studies in indoc- 
trination classes. Countless discussion groups read it. 


THE DOCUMENTARY EFFECT 


We had been going over the text of The Question of 
Thought, this alert young man from Red China and I, 
and were going back over the emotions he had exper- 
ienced to find out how they had been aroused. The young 
man had a keen mind and felt that he, of course, unlike 
most others inside the bamboo curtain, could see through 
the propaganda artifices of the Communists. Then, full 
of this confidence, he asked me a question. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “where is Eastern 
College?” 

“Eastern Illinois College? I don’t know of any college 
with that name. Where is it supposed to be?” 

“The play didn’t say, but just gave the name. Did you 
ever hear of a Professor Thomas?” 

“No, who is he?” 

“Well, I assumed that he was some well-known edu- 
cator. He’s supposed to be connected with that college. 
You see, in the play... .” 

I recalled the scene. “Ye gods!” I exclaimed, “You're 
not thinking, are you, that that scene was taken from 
life?” 

He looked sheepish. “I doubted it,” he hedged, “but I 
wasn’t sure. When you saw the play, it seemed as if a 
true episode was being reported.” 

Indeed, it was one of the highlights of the play, a flash- 
back, a page out of the past. 


Illinois 
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In the scene, a newspaper clipping is handed to Chow 
Cheng-hua, a snobbish and highly sensitive university 
graduate who utterly dislikes the disciplinary ways of the 
Communists and, as an individualist, also harbors deep 
resentment against the Kuomintang. He sincerely adores 
America’s material advancement. He is an accurate 
enough representation of an important segment of the 
Chinese intellectuals—those who had welcomed the Com- 
munist army into their city because they had lost hope 
in the KMT and trusted the fervent promises made by the 
Reds. Here is this dramatic scene: 


(The lights dim. Thomas, a white-haired and white- 
bearded man, a typical American professor who is 
principal of Eastern Illinois College, appears. He 
speaks Chinese with an American accent. ) 

THOMAS. Yes, we want to set up some schools in 
China, but we must understand why we are doing this. 
Actually, any country that is able to educate the 
Chinese youth of this generation will be able to reap 
rich harvest, not only spiritually, but commercially 
and industrially. If America could have diverted a flow 
of Chinese students to this country thirty years ago. 
and if it could even have increased that flow, then we 
would definitely now have been able to make use of 
the most satisfactory and,the trickiest, slickest methods 
of controlling the destiny and development of China. 
This is to say, too, that we can help and finance China 
by a process of spirituality and knowledge. (Laughs 
dryly, then immediately becomes serious again.) For 
the sake of increasing and expanding our spiritual and 
moral influence, money can be expended, and speaking 
purely from a materialistic point of view, this would 
be better than any other method, and would also give 
us a richer harvest. We should finance China through 
education, and control China through education. Using 
commercial and industrial channels is better than 
waving the flag of war. (Laughs wickedly and disap- 
pears.) 


While the audience is still stunned by this flashback, a 
group of indoctrination students are shown flocking in 
for a visit from another school. When they ask some 
questions, Chow, the former skeptic, now speaks up like 
a Party veteran. A boy asks his advice. His father used 
to be a landowner, and the Communists took his land 
away. Now the father was unable to make a living in the 
country any more, so he came to the city, where he “is 
pestering” his son for help. The boy asks what he should 
do about his dad. 

Chow had the Party-line answer down pat now. “You 
should tell your father nicely that he should go back and 
till the land and join in labor production.” 

The boy is still unconvinced that the right way of act- 
ing is to show his hungry father to the door. “The way 
my father sighs and groans about losing everything, | 
can’t help feeling very sad and moved by the whole 
affair.” 

“To know and understand can change feelings,” says 
the new Chow. “Indeed, it is through knowing and un- 
derstanding that feelings are changed. When I first en- 
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PASSION PLAY coxrme 


tered this school, my feelings were skeptical. But after a 
while, when I began to understand, my feelings began to 
develop and blossom.” 

The Party in this play also explains its negative atti- 
tude toward romance as taking up time that it wants 
spent on Party activities, and reveals its hesitant attitude 
toward marriage for threatening the undivided loyalty 
that it demands of its adherents. In fact, the play opens 
on this note. As the curtain rises, a boy and girl are 
heard singing, How Can I Stop Thinking About Him? 
This dialogue ensues between a group of students: 


“Hey! Hey! Hey! This is the North China Univer- 
sity, and it is a revolutionary place, so quit this ‘think- 
ing of him and thinking of her’ business.” 

“Tl think what I like. What’s it to you?” 

“There’s no class right now, why can’t there be any 
singing?” 

“When I say you can’t sing, you can’t sing, because 
this sort of sensuous trash does not belong in a place 
like this!” 

“Forget it, forget it! Stop all this quarreling. Don’t 
take it too seriously. After all, it is Sunday. What’s 
wrong with a little singing?” 

“What do you mean, don’t take it so seriously? 
This is the question of what sort of airs you put on, a 
question of thought. We'll talk about it later during 
the criticism and self-criticism meeting.” 


THE WAY TO HAPPINESS 


In a conference of group heads, in one scene, a leader 
reports a real achievement. A student’s girl friend has 
given him up because of his failure to show sufficient in- 
terest in Communist ideology. This so shook him that he 
became a model Party boy. Here is how the leader tells 
about it: 


“The change that took place in student Ting Kang is 
still more interesting. In the past, he was a scatter- 
brain. He didn’t know anything about what a revolu- 
tion is. Because his sweetheart is a progressive and 
managed to pass the entrance examination to enter this 
university, he followed suit. When he finally entered 
this school, he just talked love to his sweetheart, Miss 
Lo Ping-ting, showing little or no interest in learning, 
which finally reacted on his sweetheart. As a result, 
she gave him up. This gave him a terrific jolt, and so, 
because he wanted to show his own progressiveness, he 
began to work hard at learning, and showed enthusi- 
asm in his work. After a period of time, he felt that 
this new way of proceeding had benefited him quite a 
bit. He realized that his new way of life was far better 
than how he used to live. He felt emotionally happier, 
and his thoughts were completely changed over.” 


There is a romance to this play, though, which runs as 
a theme and a lesson from start to finish, except that 
there is a difference between this romance and that 
usually found in conventional dramas. Here the play be- 
gins with the couple already sweethearts, and the dénoue- 
ment is the complete and successful smashing of the ro- 
mance. Although this may seem ridiculous and unnatural 
to the mentally unwashed, the Communists by their frank- 


ness in portraying it this way cleverly arouse one of the 
main motivations of young men and women anywhere in 
the world—the strong appeal that the sacrificial has for 
idealistic youth. 

Several of the main characters in the play are girls. 
One is the romantic Miss Yuan Mei-hsia. The first sight 
the audience has of Miss Yuan is of a giddy girl who 
has just come from a dance. Miss Yuan never seems to 
have time to do what is expected of her. “All you know 
is to play and have fun,” she is admonished by another 
girl, Miss Kao Jieh, a member of the Student Council, 
who is described in the cast as an enthusiastic element. 
Miss Kao even condemns Miss Yuan for wearing her 
plain hat in a way that makes it look “quite pretty.” 

This enthusiastic element tells her classmates that Miss 
Yuan has stopped dancing and has given up high heels, 
but that, nevertheless, “we still haven’t solved her 
thought problem. She still runs around with that Ho 
Tsiang-suei and talks love, lukewarm love.” Miss Kao 
decides to talk it over with Miss Yuan. 

She tells the romantic young iady that she’s not against 
falling in love, “that’s anybody’s privilege,” but she goes 
on to explain what she means by this “from a comrade’s 
point of view.” 

“You two have never had an exchange of views regard- 
ing learning and thought problems,” she tells Miss Yuan. 
“You two have never had mutual criticisms or the like. 
What sort of a sweetheart can you call him when you 
don’t even properly know the situation in his mind 
when he first entered this school?” 

Miss Yuan, now “uncomfortable,” answers, “I guess I 
never thought of those things.” 

“We women comrades must pay particular attention to 
such matters when we are working in the outside world,” 
Miss Kao warns, “otherwise we will be carelessly tricked 
into something that we will regret for the rest of our 
lives.” 

Miss Yuan becomes properly alarmed at this dismal 
prospect. “If he’s no good, I’ll break with him,” she ex- 
claims in desperation. 

Miss Kao is tolerant. “That’s your own personal affair,” 
she says. “I can’t definitely say what he’s like. But from 
now on, you should try to know and understand him 
more. Become good comrades first, then you can talk 
about being in love.” 

Sure enough, Miss Yuan’s boy friend, Ho Tsiang-suei, 
had a most wicked past. He had worked for the Amer- 
icans! He had been sent by them to this very school to 
“wreck it.” He had been put up to this by no less than 
the Sino-American Cooperative Organization. [That 
SACO was purely a wartime body formed by the Amer- 
icans in their effort to help fight the Japanese and free 
as much of Chinese soil as possible from the conquerors, 
and that the North China Revolutionary University didn’t 
exist until years later, aren’t the kind of facts in which 
the Communist sponsors of the play were interested. ] 
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The scene in which Ho confesses is a tear-jerker of the 
first water. Here it is: 


HO. (Bursts into tears after several minutes of 
being suppressed in an atmosphere of tension.) I am 
...a sinner, a criminal. I am one of those who should 
be dead. . . . I am one of those terrible Special Serv- 
ice agents! 

EVERYBODY. Ho Tsiang-suei! 

MIss TSAO. Student Ho Tsiang-suei, what is this all 
about? Tell us! 

MISS YUAN. You what? You really area... 

HO. I’m from the Sino-American Cooperative Or- 
ganization. The Americans trained me for six months, 
and sent us to this school to try and wreck the pro- 
gram! 

cHow. Was it the Sino-American Cooperative Or- 
ganization’s Special Service Camp? 

(MISS YUAN runs unhappily off the stage.) 

MIss TSAO. Student Ho Tsiang-suei, it doesn’t matter. 
Tell us all! 

HO. My main job when I was sent to this school 
was to spread counter-propaganda, to create rumors, 
to start rows with everybody, create friction between 
fellow students, divide everybody, and destroy unity 
and start factions. My main job was to spread anti- 
discipline, anti-organization propaganda, and to spread 
incorrect isms of freedom and democracy. 

Ho confesses how he was ordered “to spread love- 
America and hate-Russia views,” and that he singled out 
Chow, the admirer of American ways, “without his 
knowing, and used him as a spokesman for my plans.” 

“Punish me,” Ho pleads. “I’m not a youth; I’m not 
human.” 


CHOW’S CONFESSION 


The next big moment, as might be expected, is Chow’s 
conversion scene. He sees the light. The play is ending 
like a revival meeting and also on a war note. 


cHow. (Stands up abruptly and angrily.) Leader, 
fellow students! What else is there for me to say? I 
never thought, it never occurred to me. . . . (Tears 
start trickling from his eyes, but he holds them back.) 
I have become what Student Liu Ging said. ‘You think 
yourself high and mighty. You have become the men- 
tal slave of the aggressive thoughts of the imperialists; 
you have become the spokesman of the Kuomintang 
thought.’ This is something that I never before realized 
in my life. Ten, twenty years of slave education com- 
pletely blinded my views, prevented me from seeing 
the truth, and knowing and understanding things 
clearly. I was not satisfied with the Kuomintang, but 
neither did I have any faith in the Communist party. 
I thought that people who are like us, who have been 
given foreign education, we so-called democratic self- 
centerists, were the only ones fit to save my country. 
I worshipped America’s material culture and advance- 
ments, strongly advocated self-centerism. I could not 
see the murderous blade lying behind the masks of 
the American teachers and professors. I could not hear 
the guns and bombs behind their musical films. Now I 
thoroughly know and understand the entire situation. 
Three months of learning have educated me; these 
last few hours of chatting have awakened me and 
strengthened me; what else is there for me to say? 
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What Student Liu Ging said was right. There is no 
middle of the road today. On one side are the imperial- 
ists and their running dogs, and on the other side 
are the Communist party and the people. To want to 
become a free man, one must lean to one side, join the 
actual struggle, join the organized body of strength! 
(Everybody applauds.) I have sinned. I want to be 
sent to the war’s most dangerous sector, so that I may 
pay for my sins. 

MIss TSAO. Good! Fellow students! You have all 
seen with your own eyes what the Kuomintang reac- 
tionaries do to youth, how they push youth into pits 
of fire, how they force the youth to carry out their 
bloody acts. We must never forget the bloody incidents 
caused by the Kuomintang reactionaries. We not only 
must not forget, but we must pay them back for what 
they. have done. But we must realize and know clearly 
that it is we who have some of these faults, it is we 
who have done wrong things. Comrade Ho Tsiang-suei, 
I hope you will think over your past carefully and then 
criticize yourself thoroughly. From now on, you must 
build up your determination to become a new man and 
cast away your sins. 

cHow. Leader, fellow students! I want to tell every- 
body that from now on you have my own guarantee 
that I will definitely destroy the imperialistic and re- 
actionary views and attitudes existing in my thoughts. 
The imperialists hope that we will have what they call 
democratic self-centerism and individualism, but don’t 
be fooled. From today on, our entire self will be dedi- 
cated to the revolution, dedicated to discipline and 
organization. We will obey the call of the school! 

Miss TSAO. Good, Comrade Chow Cheng-hua. 
(Shakes his hand.) We celebrate your improvement 
and progress. Fellow students, Chow Cheng-hua’s im- 
provement and progress have given us all a great les- 
son. We should accept his experiences and lesson to 
help us thoroughly rid our thoughts of the remaining 
unclear and muddy views and attitudes. The painful 
path which Cheng-hua took to change his thoughts, 
and the constant mental conflicts he went through, 
should teach us the lesson that we should solve what 
remaining problems there are in our thoughts much 
quicker, so that we can throw away our heavy burdens 
and go on to the path of the revolution! (Voices, music 
and drums, gongs.) 

MIss TSAO. Oh, fellow students! A group of students 
is going on the path of the revolution today. They have 
all answered the call of the authorities for men and 
women to go and work in the hard and rugged North- 
west. They are just about to leave. ... 

EVERYBODY. Good, good! Let us go and give them 
a send-off! 

(The music becomes louder. A group of students 
carrying bags and sacks walk onto the stage under a 
send-off banner. On it is written: “Go where the revo- 
lution needs you most!” Following behind are those 
sending them off. Some of them are beating drums and 
gongs, some are doing the yang ko. Everybody in the 
cast comes onto the stage to give them a rousing send- 
off. Everybody sings: “Young Chinese Communist 
party, yours is the perfect heart, you are the direc- 
tion.” Hands rise, all waving in fervor and enthusiasm. 
The curtain drops slowly.) 


Some of these young men probably went all the way 


to Korea. 











CHAMBERLIN 


HERE HAVE BEEN many Congres- 
, pee investigations, perhaps too 
many. But there are cogent reasons 
for a speedy implementation of Rep. 
Ray J. Madden’s House Resolution 
390, which advocates that a House 
committee “conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of all 
aspects of the massacre of 4,000 Po- 
lish Army officers in the Katyn For- 
est, near Smolensk, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

The civilized world has failed in its 
moral responsibility in the face of 
this appalling crime. When the dis- 
covery of the bodies of thousands of 
slain Polish officers was first an- 
nounced by the Germans in the 
spring of 1943, there was a natural 
tendency to disbelieve the allegation 
of a Soviet massacre, to assume that 
the Nazis were covering up some 
crime of their own. When a com- 
mission of European scientists visited 
Katyn and declared (on the basis of 
the condition of the bodies, the dates 
of newspapers found with the corpses, 
the age of trees planted over the 
graves, etc.) that the slaughter on 
Russian territory antedated the So- 
viet-German war in 1941, their re- 
port carried little weight; most of the 
scientists came from countries which 
were either associated with Germany 
or were under German occupation. 
Significantly, one member of the 
commission from a neutral country, 
Professor Francois Naville, of the 
University of Geneva, publicly re- 
affirmed his conviction of Soviet 
guilt after the Nazis had been com- 
pletely defeated. But his statement re- 
ceived little publicity. In fact, Amer- 
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The Congress and 
the Katyn Murder 


ican magazines of general circulation 
have largely ignored the entire sub- 
ject of Katyn. 

That either Communists or Nazis 
would be capable of murdering de- 
fenseless prisoners is obvious to any 
impartial mind. The Soviet regime, 
when it imposed the new serfdom of 
the collective farm, did not hesitate 
to starve millions of peasants to 
death—and to destroy uncounted 
more by overwork and underfeeding 
in slave-labor camps. The Nazis 
slaughtered millions of Jews, men, 
women and children. 

But circumstantial evidence does 
point overwhelmingly to the Soviet 
regime as guilty of the Katyn mas- 
sacre. Soon after Hitler’s attack on 
Russia, diplomatic relations between 
the Soviets and the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile were resumed. All 
Poles, soldiers and civilians, held in 
captivity in the Soviet Union were to 
be released. For a time, this agree- 
ment was generally honored, but with 
one exception. 

No trace could be found of some 
14,000 Polish officers who had been 
confined in three camps, at Kozelsk, 
Starobelsk and Ostashkov. Repeated 
inquiries by Polish diplomatic repre- 
sentatives elicited evasive or blankly 
negative replies. The matter was call- 
ed to Stalin’s attention; he brushed 
it off with the suggestion that the 
officers might have escaped to Man- 
churia. On no occasion, before the 
discovery of the bodies, was there 
even a hint, from any Soviet official, 
of the possibility that the officers 
might have fallen into the hands of 
the Germans. And when the Katyn 


graves were uncovered, some‘ hat less 


than 5,000 bodies were four‘; after- 
ward, the Soviets consta ‘laimed 
that the Nazis killed 11,000 © iicers, 


This is a most revealing piece of 
circumstantial evidence. © er points 
may be listed as follows: 

© Letters from the missing pri- 
soners ceased abruptly in May 1940, 
more than a year before the begin- 
ning of the Soviet-German war. 

¢ The bodies were found in 
winter clothing, natural if the killing 
took place in the chilly Smolensk 
spring, strange if the massacre was 


carried out, as suggested by the So- 


viets, in the summer of 1941. 

© If the camp had been aban- 
doned, at least a few officers would 
have escaped during the turmoil and 
confusion. Apparently, there is no 
survivor of the grim slaughter in the 
Katyn Forest, nor has any trace been 
found of the other 10,000 Polish 
officer war prisoners. 

¢ The International Tribunal 
at Nuremberg ran away from the 
evidence in the Katyn affair. The 
Tribunal refused to hear independent 
witnesses and did not find the Nazi 
leaders guilty of the slaughter, al- 
though they were indicted for it. 
There was obviously only one other 
possible culprit; but the Tribunal, 
which included Soviet judges, did not 
follow up this point. It would be in- 
teresting to learn from Justice Jack- 
son and other Americans concerned 
in the Nuremberg trial how the han- 
dling of the Katyn case-squares with 
the idea that the trial marked the 
beginning of a new era of justice for 
criminals against humanity. 

A Congressional investigation, suit- 
ably publicized at home and abroad, 
would do much to compensate for 
the past curtain of silence that has 
been drawn around this war crime. 
It will be an event of considerable 
significance if a committee of Con- 
gress places the brand of murderer 
and war criminal on the Stalin re- 
gime. On the basis of the known facts 
about Katyn, it is hard to see how 
another verdict could be reached. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


André Malraux, Man of Action 


By Alfred Sundel 


UPON THE DEATH of his friend and 
contemporary, André Gide, André 
Malraux clearly occupies the leading 
position in French letters. Unlike 
Gide, with his dilemma of moral 
self-security and personal integrity, 
Malraux is mainly concerned with 
the debt man contracts for being 
man—social responsibility. His credo 
has sent him to the front lines of 
three wars from which sprang his 
most valuable and impressive works. 
Now past fifty, author of the recent 
brilliant and encyclopedic three-vol- 
ume Psychologie de Art, he is re- 
portedly at work on what he has 
termed “the most important novel 
of his career.” 

Another of the outstanding twen- 
tieth-century authors to acknowledge 
the influence of Nietzsche and Dos- 
toevsky (Gide and Mann did like- 
wise), he has a style surcharged 
with drama, marked by a lyric and 
(of late) a fresh semantic quality 
that smacks of a Gogol and Stephen 
Crane. His characters largely employ 
epigrammatic dialogue that sharply 
seizes upon prime traits of human 
experience. They are incessantly in 
motion, either ascending or descend- 
ing the curve of some decisive event, 
forced naked before their fate and 
attempting to come to terms with it, 
usually against a background of war 
and revolution. 

Like Jaspers, and Heidegger before 
him, Malraux tells us that man at- 
tains meaning in extreme situations, 
and that meaning is bound up with 
dignity. His heroes, ever driven to 
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try to control seemingly uncontroll- 
able events, reach their moments of 
finest expression when they are 
thrown into the shadow of Death. 


Man’s Fate is thus far Malraux’s- 


finest achievement. Of this epic of the 
betrayal of the Chinese revolution, 
reviewer Malcolm Cowley wrote in 
the New Republic (July 4, 1934): 


“ee 


. . the emotions are so taut 
that one feels the need of laying 
down the book, lighting a cigar- 
ette, turning on the radio, doing 
anything to break the intolerable 
tension. But if one persists, one 
comes at last to a scene as tragic- 
ally stirring as anything in mod- 
ern literature.” 

This scene, of course, is the one in 
which the Communist Katov, fight- 
ing for an ideal that is fast slipping 
from him, sacrifices his cyanide to 
temper the whimpers of two com- 
rades as they are about to be cast 
into a roaring furnace by the soldiers 
of Chiang Kai-shek. (“To be burned 
alive. The eyes, too, the eyes, you 
understand . . .”) One must think 
back to the death of Shatov in The 
Possessed to realize again the heights 
of pathos of a scene so moving. But 
the parallel between The Possessed 
and Man’s Fate does not end here; 
for both Dostoevsky’s Kirillov and 
Malraux’s Ch’en, the call to death is 
the meaning of life, and both are 
cheated of that higher dignity. 

Malraux is something of a roman- 
tic; his writing is tinged with his 
liking for the exotic, the erotic and 
the men who stand defeated in a good 
cause. His own personality is said to 
resemble those of Kyo and Garcia in 
his major novels, although he has 
spread the elements of himself over 
a wide assemblage of his characters. 
Ch’en Ta Erh, one of the most re- 


markable and believable of these, 
seems invested so powerfully with 
Malraux’s own essence that a recent 
critical volume in France mistakenly 
points out that Ch’en, and not Kyo, 
is the book’s hero. This is absurd; 
Malraux’s life and works have re- 
peatedly stated that the man of 
thought must become a man of action 
as well. This raises a problem of 
duality which would affect some more 





MALRAUX: PROBLEM OF DUALITY 


than others, and this problem Mal- 
raux has shifted onto the shoulders 
of Ch’en in its psychological aspects 
only. 

Ch’en is one whom we first see 
“torn by anguish,” about to murder 
a fellow creature with “a blow that 
would have split a plank” till “like 
severed halves . . . the legs sprang 
towards the chest.” The use of such 
a cliché as “torn by” in a narrative 
prose distinguished by its originality 
warns us of the split. Later, we are to 
see how it extends to the veriest roots 
of Ch’en, a child native to the East 
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MALRAUX connnee 


and parented in the ways of the West. 
For Ch’en Ta Erh (the second child, 
the Noble One) is a “priest . . . to 
the gods of his choice,” as well as an 
assassin, and his striking through the 
mesh at the sleeping form before him 
is a knife thrust too at the terror 
of his own buried consciousness, 
which he describes as seeing in his 
dreams as an “octopus.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the English 
equivalent of the surname Ch’en, as 
with the other Chinese Pei and 
Suan, is also a symbolical equiva- 
lent, for it is translated as setting 
forth, or to state clearly; the purpose 
of Ch’en is to journey out of his dark 
torment, to deliver himself if he pos- 
sibly can. 

“What have you found in place of 
the faith you have abandoned?” the 
pastor Smithson asks him. “I am not 
of those with whom happiness has 
any concern. . . .” And when the 
pastor persists—“Happiness is not 
the only thing, Ch’en—there is 
peace”—Ch’en tells him, “No. Not 
for me.” In this answer lies all that 
Ch’en is, a man revealed as not like 
other men, but set apart, one con- 
cerned so intensely with meaning 

that, for the sake of that meaning, he 
' would gladly give his life. How ironic 


that as they wend their way speaking, - 


Ch’en should be toting a bomb to 
throw at Chiang Kai-shek. 

“Who tells you,” he asks the pastor 
Smithson, “that I have not found my 
faith?” For like the suicide Kirillov, 
Ch’en is most religious. “You want 
to make a kind of religion of terror- 
ism?” he is later asked. “Not a re- 
ligion. The meaning of life. The . . . 
the complete possession of oneself. . . . 
I possess myself. But I don’t feel a 


menace, an anguish, as always be- 
fore. Possessed, held tight, tight, as 
this hand holds the other. . . .” Kir- 
illov feels that “he who will conquer 
pain and terror will become himself 
a god. Then there will be a new life, 
a new man; everything will be new. 
....” Neither can free himself from 
the agony of being alive in the face 
of meaningless existence. In their 
quest for the Absolute—Meaning— 
their end is truly tragic. Neither Kir- 
illov, the saint who cannot believe in 
God, nor Ch’en, the Communist for 
whom true comradeship is impos- 
sible, can save himself from himself. 
They destroy themselves, one to be 
torn in half in what proves a wasted, 
useless act, the other to be brutally 
wakened out of his religious trance 
by a candle thrust into his face so 
that he kills himself not in the state 
of calm he was attempting but, iron- 
ically, in a fit of rage. 

One cannot contemplate the char- 
acter of Ch’en without paying some 
consideration to the contrapuntal fig- 
ure of the storekeeper Hemmelrich. 
He envies Ch’en, for he too would 
like to strike back at all the blind 
forces that have nettled his life, but 
his care for his sickly wife and child 
restrains him. When he comes upon 
them senselessly murdered, he real- 
izes his liberation. “Now, he too 
could kill.” Though he has already 
lost that value for which he would, 
in great measure, have been fighting, 
he takes his place at the barricade 
and kills. 

Kyo, the intellectual, suffers from 
none of the pressing drives that 
impel Ch’en; his is a rational enlist- 
ment in the cause. Captured, he 
reaches his Malrauxian essence when 
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he is brought before the Chief of 
Police, Kénig, who had had a nail 
driven into his shoulder by the Reds 
until they had made him cry; his 
treatment of Kyo is tainted with all 
the submerged and cruel irrationality 
that that incident has produced in 
him. And it is from no casual turn of 
thought that Kyo’s capture has been 
made possible by the irresponsibility 
of Clappique who, almost against his 
will, remains at the moneyed gaming 
tables instead of meeting Kyo. (An 
earlier suggestion of this was Kyo’s 
betrayal by his wife May.) 

Rarely indeed in a Malraux novel 
are women or family situations pre- 
sented. In Man’s Fate, May is a 
woman who accepts social respon- 
sibility, and can live on such a high 
plane as to cuckold her husband as 
an exercise of free will and tell him 
of it in a manner that proves its 
small importance; Valerie is a para- 
site with a sheath-like nature. In 
their relations to man, they plainly 
reflect those absolutes Malraux drives 
at—humiliation and dignity. Kyo’s 
treatment of May is, in the end, 
egalitarian. He acknowledges her 
right to be free although it hurts 
him; he recognizes her as an equal. 
When he is arrested, he and May 
walk together, arm in arm. In sharp 
contrast, the successful yet lonely 
Ferral is jilted by his mistress 
Valerie because he had forced his 
will upon her in the past. He is driven 
to the loosing of wild birds into her 
apartment to dirty her rooms, then 
finally picks up a little courtesan to 
whom he has to deny dignity. 

Malraux, in his strong concern 
for human dignity (“the opposite of 
humiliation”), has fully revealed in 
his accomplishments his own twin 
selves. He tells us, “It is hard to be 
at the same time both artist and man 
of action,” but, he explains, “Henry 
James and Flaubert do not represent 
the eternal prototype of the artist. ... 
One of my characters remarks that 
he wants above all else ‘to translate 
the widest possible experience into 
consciousness. This formula _re- 
mains valid—at least for me.” 
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model. Mr. Struve shows how Soviet 
writers, critics and historians fell 
over each other in eagerness to fol- 
low the new directive, which laid 
down four dominant themes for 
Soviet literature: the general reviling 
of the West, in which Russian 
novelists, dramatists and poets of note 
were roped in to equate British and 
American “warmongers” with the 
Nazis; the elimination of alleged 
“rootless cosmopolitanism,” i.e., a 
witchhunt against any one who had 
expressed any appreciation of any 
current Western writing; the theme 
of “Sovietrussland iiber Alles”—that 


is, the “retrospective inventions” and 
all the rest; and, of course, the 
slavish adulation of Stalin. It is a 
depressing, even a tragic picture of 
literature in a straitjacket which Mr. 
Struve gives his readers. Two points 
in this picture should be noted. First, 
that the literary witchhunt on the 
domestic front has been led by the 
same Soviet literary bosses, such as 
Fadeyev, Tikhonov, Simonov or Kor- 
neichuk, who at congresses abroad 
pose as the apostles of peace. Sec- 
ondly, that in spite of the entire 
ceaseless propaganda chorus, there 
is still some resistance, especially 


among Russian youth, against this 
Soviet pseudo-literature. Thus, at a 
Soviet writers’ conference in 1950, 
Alexander Fadeyev singled out for 
attack two young Russian students 
who for their university theses had 
(indeed, somewhat unexpectedly) 
chosen the respective works of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor and Rainer Maria 
Rilke instead of those of contempo- 
rary Soviet writers. Courage and 
imagination indeed! Perhaps—and 
this is the final impression from Mr. 
Struve’s book—there is still hope for 


what has been one of the great liter- | 


ary cultures of the world. 





A Literal Liberal Examines Our Tradition 


Society and Thought in Early America. 


By Harvey Wish. 
Longmans, Green. 612 pp. $6.00. 


IN AN AGE of crisis, some men turn 
to religion; some to political ideolo- 
gies; some to past ideas and tradi- 
tions. Harvey Wish belongs to the 
last group. His return to the past is 
motivated by the conviction that past 
thought in America still forms the 
basis for a sane outlook on the pre- 
sent. 

The ideas and values which Wish 
desires to strengthen are those which 
compose the heritage of liberalism. 
This heritage has been under attack 
not only by other radically differing 
systems of thought, but also by 
writers such as Trilling, Chase and 
Rahv, who, liberals themselves, be- 
lieve that there are certain radical 
defects in this general system of be- 
liefs. These men claim that the offi- 
cial liberal has an inadequate con- 
ception of the nature of man, an un- 
awareness of the dangers that the 
will holds for the liberal himself, and 
an over-optimistic and shallow ap- 
proach to the problem of evil in his- 
tory. Such a liberalism lends itself, 
they believe, to scientism, increasing 
manipulation of the human being 
for “good” ends, and a naive faith 
that planned modification of the 
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social structure can eliminate evil and 
holds no dangers of its own. 

These liberal critics of liberalism 
believe further that there are think- 
ers in the American tradition who 
have possessed valid insights into 
areas of life with regard to which 
the liberal strand of American 
thought has been defective. As liter- 
ary critics, their attention has for 
the most part been directed to writers 
like Hawthorne, Melville and James. 
They would, however, be the first to 
agree that the same insights are con- 
tained both in the works of non-liter- 
ary figures and in some of the gen- 
eral community culture patterns to 
be found in the historic past of the 
United States. 

Unless they are totally wrong and 
the modern liberal tradition com- 
pletely viable, Wish’s effort is futile, 
for here is a history of American cul- 
ture written by a literal liberal. Cui- 
tural traditions which are not liberal 
are treated with tolerant condescen- 
sion, and if any real good is found 
in them it is always in the sense that 
perhaps these traditions were not so 
illiberal as they have been pictured. 

His discussion of early New Eng- 


land and of the early South shows 
no understanding of the possible 
validity of the premises on which the 
culture patterns of these areas rested. 
The hero of his story of New England 
is Roger Williams, alongside whom 
the men of Puritanism can only ap- 
pear narrow, bigoted, too concerned 
with evil, and utterly without insight 
into the ways of men. Certainly 
Williams is a man deserving of our 
respect and affection, but it is almost 
equally certain that the Puritan di- 
vines knew some things about men 
that the tolerant and optimistic have 
never known. Feudalism in the South 
is treated with equal tolerant dis- 
dain. The social functions of man- 
ners, images of the gentlemen, learn- 
ing and esthetics are treated entirely 
from the liberal attitude that aris- 
tocracy is purely an irrational, ex- 
ploitative affair. Certainly it is not 
necessary to hope for a return to 
feudalism in order to see that cer- 
tain values in these areas, developed 
by this short-lived aristocracy, can re- 
store to us a concern with the subtle- 
ties and nuances that characterize hu- 
man life. 

This attitude is even more clearly 
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revealed in Wish’s treatment of “non- 
liberal” writers. He has very little 
space to devote to Hawthorne and 
Melville, and in that which he does 
use we can find no sign that he 
understands the premises from which 
they wrote: 


“From his native Salem he 
[Hawthorne] had imbibed the 
grim tales of colonial witches and 
fanatical Puritans as well as the 
bustling atmosphere of a historic 
seaport for the oriental trade. 
Melancholy by temperament and 
obsessed by the Puritan sense of 
sin, he did much to popularize 
a distorted version of Puritan in- 
tolerance that cannot be accept- 
ed as authentic history.” 

“.. . Herman Melville . . . had 
to await the twentieth century for 
a full sympathetic hearing. His 
novels seemed too pessimistic for 
the optimistic 1850’s and he lack- 
ed the easy storytelling virtues 
that made Hawthorne’s melan- 
choly forgivable. For that ro- 
mantic age Moby Dick (1851) 
was too realistic and even slow- 
moving with its symbolism, its 
exoticism, and its allegory of the 
world struggle of good and evil 
as expressed in the story of Cap- 
tain Ahab revengefully pursuing 
the white whale that had bitten 
off his leg.” 

The above excerpts are the main 
statements Wish makes about these 
authors. He is fairer to Melville than 
to Hawthorne, but in both cases there 
is certainly more to be said by any 
liberal seriously interested in reex- 
amining liberalism. Granted that a 
synoptic history must be selective to 
a high degree, the same space could 
have been used to put these men in 
a different perspective so far as their 
relations to American thought are 
concerned. 

We need to return to the past, to 
reevaluate it, to search it for ideas 
that will help us to master or accept 
the present. The return cannot be 
made through this book. As straight 
narrative history it will provide in- 
formation; it is interesting and pleas- 
ant reading; perhaps it will arouse 
interest in our past. But Wish has 
been betrayed by his own “liberal 
imagination.” 
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Betrayed By Nationalism 


Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsaecker. 
Translated by John Andrews. 
Regnery. 322 pp. $3.75. 


THE HISTORIAN of the tragic era 
that culminated in the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact and World War II will find little 
that is new or revealing in the unin- 
spired autobiography of Baron Ernst 
von Weizsaecker. 

From 1938 to 1943, during the 
heyday of the Nazi regime, Weizsae- 
cker was State Secretary of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, the highest per- 
manent post in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
These were fateful years in which 
the destiny of Europe was hanging 
in the balance. And Weizsaecker was 
throughout conscious of the ap- 
proaching doom. Yet his reactions 
(and actions) were those of a typical 
unimaginative German bureaucrat, a 
Beamter for whom duty to the 
Fatherland, a vague almost mystical 
devotion to the Reich, obscured all 
other values which he claims to have 
cherished. 

If the Memoirs reveal anything at 
all, it is that only mediocrity can 
thrive under dictatorship. And Weiz- 
saecker, even by his own admission, 
was both spineless and mediocre. By 
a process of elimination—the bolder, 
nobler spirits who could not stomach 
Nazism had long been violently re- 
moved from German political life— 
he reached the top in the Nazi For- 
eign Office. A member of the minor 
nobility of Wiirttemberg and a proud 
officer of the Kaiser’s navy during 
World War I, Weizsaecker, as a mat- 
ter of course, despised the Nazi 
rabble. He hated the maniacal 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, his imme- 
diate superior, and had contempt for 
Hitler; yet in the end he chose to 
play the diplomatic straight man to 
the bloody Nazi clown—all because 
of love of the Fatherland. 

At each twist and turn in Hitler’s 
bloody march, von Weizsaecker in- 
dulged in a bit of soul-searching. 
After all, he was a “civilized” man, 


Reviewed by Leon Dennen 
Roving European correspondent, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association 


a German aristocrat passionately de- 
voted to “peace.” Was he morally 
justified in supporting Hitler? Did 
he have the right to remain silent 
while the Nazis were butchering mil- 
lions of Jews and others? Each time, 
he somehow resolved his doubts in 
favor of the Fatherland, blaming 
others (the League of Nations, the 
Jews, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the 
United States, etc.) for “provoking” 
Hitler’s crimes. In the end, he even. 
signed a document—however “re- 
luctantly,” however gingerly—which 
led to the deportation and butchery 
of thousands of French Jews. 

For this, as well as the crime of 
plotting against world peace, von 
Weizsaecker was sentenced by the 
Nuremberg court on April 11, 1949, 
as a war criminal. He died some 
months ago in West Germany, pro- 
testing his innocence to the last. 

Was Weizsaecker guilty of the 
crimes with which he was charged? 
Only a psychologist could determine 
the degree of his guilt or innocence. 

Few of us now accept the concept 
of collective guilt. We would no 
more think of blaming Hitler’s 
crimes on the whole German people 
than Stalin’s bloody deeds on the tor- 
tured and oppressed Russians. More- 
over, every Weizsaecker in Germany 
was balanced by men like Dr. Leber 
—the heroic and brilliant Socialist 
who gave his life in the anti-Nazi 
conspiracy—Kurt Schumacher, Ernst 
Reuter and even Chancellor Aden- 
auer. Yet as one reads Weizsaecker’s 
Memoirs, his tearful apologia full of 
self-pity and righteousness, one can- 
not help exclaiming: “How typically 
German!” And one also wonders: 
How many righteous Weizsaeckers 
are there today in Germany, East or 
West, who for “love of the Father- 
land” are ready to serve Stalin or 
another Hitler? 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
muznists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 59c 
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Alsops Reply to Dallin 
Column on Chinese Titoism 


May we add a footnote to David J. Dallin’s 
interesting discussion of the “myth of Chinese 
Titoism” [THe New Leaver, August 27], for 
which he took as text three columns of ours? 

On the one hand, it seems to us a grave 
error to dismiss the possibility of a future 
split between Peking and Moscow, just because 
the expectation of such a split has caused 
foolish mistakes in London and Washington. 
All the conditions for the appearance of Titoism 
exist in China. The conflicts of interest between 
Peking and Moscow are, if possible, greater 
than the conflicts that divided Moscow and 
Belgrade. The signs of incipient Titoism have 
actually appeared, for we cannot agree for one 
moment with Mr. Dallin that the extraordinary 
group of speeches analyzed in our columns 
were without meaning. On the contrary, these 
speeches strike us as amazingly explicit declara- 
tions of independence by a regime still formally 
included within the Soviet Empire. 

On the, other hand, it is an equally grave 
error to draw from a belief in the possibility 
of Chinese Titoism the sort of deductions that 
used to be drawn in Washington and are still 
drawn in London. Tito’s break with Moscow 
was not encouraged by amiable and appeasing 
gestures from the West—quite the contrary. 
In the Chinese case, moreover, the tendency 
toward independence, while ultimately hopeful, 
is also a cause for present alarm. 

The reasons for this are simple. In the first 
place, one of the strongest ingredients in the 
Chinese attitude, as evinced in the speeches 
above-mentioned, is a violent homegrown im- 
perialism. In the second place, one must con- 
sider Moscow’s reaction to the process at work 
in Peking. For the present, having learned 
their lesson from Tito, the Politburo is clearly 
handling China with kid gloves, as is indicated 
by the Muscovite compliments quoted by Mr. 
Dallin. (Mr. Dallin notably fails to dredge up 
any counterbalancing compliments from Peking, 
which was our point, by the way.) But for the 
future, if Moscow wishes to stay in business as 
the sacred capital of a unitary Communist em- 
pire, this Chinese tendency toward independ- 
ence must somehow be decisively contained. 
Containment can only be accomplished by fur- 
ther expansion of Soviet rule into other areas, 
notably Western Europe, which will decisively 
alter the existing Soviet-Chinese balance of 
power in Moscow’s favor. Then will come the 
time of reckoning for the Chinese heretics. 

Thus Moscow must be spurred on toward an 
attack westward by the need to create the con- 
ditions for this reckoning in the Far East. The 
Chinese, for their part, despite the internal con- 


flicts tending to drive them apart from the Rus. 
sians, are also yoked with the Soviets, for the 
time being, by a community of external inter. 
ests. Hence, although we believe in the exist. 
ence of a Titoist tendency at Peking, we also 
believe this tendency is unlikely to produce an 
open break until the Soviet bandwagon has been 
sharply halted, and Soviet imperialism has 
been firmly and indisputably contained. All of 
which leads to the conclusion that embracing 
the theory that Chinese Titoism is possible in 
no sense involves embracing what Mr. Dallin 
calls “the British appeasement policy in the 
Far East”—which we think as wrong as he does. 
Washington, D. C. JoserH anv Stewart ALsop 


I do not “dismiss the possibility of a future 
split between Peking and Moscow,” but I 
doubt that Joseph and Stewart Alsop are right 
in their assumption that “all the conditions for 
the appearance of Titoism exist in China.” 

The “conditions for the appearance of Tito- 
ism” in any satellite country are twofold: first, 
a growing resentment against Moscow (“sub- 
jective” conditions) ; second, sufficient strength 
and a real possibility of a successful rebellion 
(“objective” conditions). 

As far as subjective conditions are concerned, 
these exist not only in China but in a number 
of other Communist parties as well. From what 
I saw and heard during my recent stay in 
Europe, I would estimate the number of po- 
tential Titoists among CP members in Czecho- 
slovakia at 60 per cent; in Poland, 70 per 
cent; and in the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, at least 80 per cent. However, Titoist 
rebellions have occurred nowhere but in Yugo- 
slavia. The reason is that the objective condi- 
tions—the possibility of a successful uprising— 
existed only in the one satellite country that 
did not border on the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia 
was the only nation not subjected to direct 
Soviet military pressure—hence the break with 
Moscow. China is subjected to this pressure. 
Mao Tse-tung would have tp pay for any at- 
tempted rebellion with at least the whole of 
Manchuria, if not more; in addition to which 
his military forces would be cut off from the 
Soviet supplies on which they so heavily depend. 

The rigid system of Soviet rule in the satel- 
lites is always coupled with a pretense at in- 
dependence. In the case of China, it is con- 
sidered more important than anywhere else to 
stress that nation’s independence of the Krem- 
lin, since, in the Far East, the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot lay claim to the role of “liberator” 
and, indeed, the memory of past instances of 
Russian imperialist aggression still lingers. For 
this reason, it is in Moscow’s interests to re- 
main on the sidelines and thrust Communist 
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China forward as the leader of the great ex- 
pansionist drive in Asia. It would be a mistake 
to interpret this crafty Soviet game as a sign 
of Chinese Titoism. 


New York City Daviv J. DALLIN 


Muhlen Taken to Task 


For Article on ‘Popism’ 


The entire tone of Norbert Muhlen’s article, 
“The Phantom of ‘Popism’” [THE New LEADER, 
September 17], makes it apparent that Mr. 
Muhlen’s intent is not to engage in temperate 
debate on a highly controversial subject but 
rather to foreclose further discussion by the use 
of moral intimidation of his opponents. This is 
obvious, to begin with, from the heavy stress 
he lays on the charge that liberal critics of the 
Catholic Church “equate” Catholicism with 
Communism—a charge which enables him to 
proceed to the second, and graver, accusation 
that anti-Catholicism is merely a psychological 
mechanism whereby liberals who are “unwill- 
ing to face the fact that Communism is the 
clear and present danger” can, “by releasing 
their aggressions against the phantom Catholic 
danger, . . . avoid resisting the real and present 
Communist danger.” It is true that many 
observers have drawn a qualitative parallel 
between Communism and Catholicism: their 
authoritarian nature, fanaticism, intolerance of 
heresy, use of censorship, etc. But how many 
responsible liberal critics of Catholicism would 
today voice the sentiment that Mr. Muhlen puts 
in their mouths, that “Communism and Catholi- 
cism are equally menacing to American democ- 
racy”? Like Stalin, they are fully aware that 
the Pope has no divisions. What Mr. Muhlen 
is evidently doing, when he imputes this false 
equation to the critics of Catholicism, is at- 
tempting to bar all criticism of the Church on 
the grounds that. any criticism tends to “make 
Americans slacken their resistance . . . to 
Stalin”’—a contention as specious as the argu- 
ment, once widely held, that criticism of the 
Communists means “playing into the hands of 
reaction.” 

Mr. Muhlen employs another device to dis- 
arm his opponents—that of equating liberal 
criticism of the Catholic Church with “Know- 
Nothing” bigotry and, specifically, with anti- 
Semitism. The Catholic Church is a vast, world- 
wde organization, with several hundred million 
communicants, which possesses a more or less 
unified body of doctrine and advances the claim 
to ultimate custodianship of the spiritual wel- 
fare of all men. Inasmuch as the Church shows 
no backwardness whatever in promoting its doc- 
trines and its pretensions, it is surely legitimate 
for others to subject those doctrines and pre- 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


tensions to honest criticism. If that criticism 
often takes the form of charging the Church 
with totalitarian techniques and designs for 
world domination, that is only so because the 
Church itself has defined the scope of the dis- 
pute, firstly, by attempting (admittedly with- 
out complete success) to impose complete con- 
formity on its own communicants on most social 
questions and, secondly, by frankly professing 
to be the only “true” church and the ultimate 
repository of the “objective Truth” (to quote 
Mr. Muhlen, upper-case “T” and all!). To draw 
an analogy between reasoned opposition to the 
clearly-defined, centrally-directed and aggres- 
sively-promoted ideological tenets of the Cath- 
olic Church and racial intolerance toward such 
a group as the Jews (who possess neither nu- 
merical strength, central direction nor any sort 
of unified socio-political Weltanschauung) is 
patently absurd. 

If anti-Catholic feeling is rising in this coun- 
try, it is because increasing numbers of people 
have come to see a very clear (if not yet pres- 
ent) danger to democracy in a powerful, ag- 
gressive organization which regards as anathema 
the entire concept of liberalism dating from the 
French Revolution, which finds in the Index 
Expurgatorius a suitable means of enforcing 
its authority, and which invokes the sanction of 
divine law in attempting to impose its views on 
education, marriage, morals and, in large 
measure, politics upon the population, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. The Catholic threat 
to American democracy is not a “phantom,” 
and the response that threat evokes has nothing 
in common with racial and religious bigotry or 
Communist fellow-travelerism. Mr. Muhlen 
would do well to address himself to the actual 
issues involved instead of trotting out his own 
phantoms in order to silence those who dis- 
agree with him. 


New York City E.uiot Dawson 


I find the recent article by Mr. Muhlen on 
Blanshard deplorable, especially because it ap- 
peared in so excellent a journal as yours. 

Mr. Muhlen simply contents himself with de- 
nouncing Blanshard as, in effect, a mere rabble- 
rouser and hate-monger. Nowhere does he dis- 
cuss the large amount of evidence which Blan- 
shard has gathered to prove, not that the Roman 
Church is at present as grave a menace to hu- 
man liberty as Communism, but that its po- 
litical philosophy has always been, and is now, 
reactionary and absolutist in the extreme. Is 
this idle talk? On the contrary, all countries 
where this church has held undisputed power, 
such as Italy, Spain and Mexico, bear irrefut- 
able proof of its truth. 

Certainly no well-informed person, let alone 
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THe New Leaner, can be unaware of the many 
ways in which the Catholic Church interferes 
in secular affairs in this country. Censorship 
of movies, plays and school texts, prohibition 
of birth-control clinics and the dissemination of 
information about birth control, constant and 
often successful raids on the Federal Treasury 
for the support of Church schools, provision of 
buses and school-lunches—these are only a few 
examples. And it would be ludicrous to deny 
that the Catholic Church is up to its ears in 
politics. Can you imagine, for instance, any 
Methodist or other non-Catholic ecclesiastic 
writing the sort of thing to Mrs. Roosevelt that 
Cardinal Spellman did? Moreover, it is well 
known, at least to every politician, that of- 
fending the Catholic Church can, and gener- 
ally does, mean political ruin. Consider, for 
example, the treatment accorded to Senator 
Chavez, himself a Catholic, for disapproving 
of that perennial and chronic informer, Budenz. 
Any paper or person that publicly denounces 
the unspeakable Franco is sure to incur vicious 
attacks by Catholics, both clerical and lay. The 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis is a case in point. 

All such things Mr. Muhlen would apparently 
brush aside as know-nothingism and hate-mon- 
gering. 

A further consideration is this: The collabora- 
tion, temporary or otherwise, of political and/or 
religious groups with widely divergent aims is 
rarely productive of any good. A few examples 
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are the Loyalists and Communists in Spain 
and the many marriages of convenience in 
French politics. 

I am not in possession of enough facts to 
judge whether we could have won the last 
war without entering into an alliance with 
Russia. What I do know is that, at that time, 
any criticism of Russia was denounced as neo- 
Nazi defeatism. You certainly can recall the 
case of Erlich and Alter and the Katyn mas- 
sacre, since I learned about them from THE 
New Leaper. You did not then consider it 
wrong to publish these facts, even though 
Russia was our ally. 

Collaboration, in short, is not worth the price 
if it involves stifling any and all criticism of 
one or the other side, however legitimate such 
criticism may be. 

If the Catholic Church wishes to fight Com- 
munism, that is its own affair. Let us conduct 
our fight against Communism with all we’ve 
got! But why should we team up with people 
who candidly admit that, after the fight has 
been won, they will try to take our liberties 
away from us, if and when they are able to 
do so? 


Columbia, Mo. NaME WITHHELD 


One does not have to agree with Blanshard’s 
mission, or have to be anti-Semitic, to find 
Norbert Muhlen’s attempted smear about the 
silliest, most illogical piece that has yet ap- 
peared in your highly valued and valuable 
publication. Why does he not analyze and 
weigh the substance of what that author has 
written instead of making this silly effort to 
be smart? 


Northampton, Mass. Frank H. HANKINS 


I am glad to renew my subscription because, 
after I have read THe New Leaver, I always 
pass it on to friends in Europe so that they 
can benefit also. 

While I am writing, may I also say that our 
friend, Norbert Muhlen, will help us best by 
giving a careful examination to Paul Blan- 
shard’s book, and I am sure Mr. Blanshard 
himself will be glad to make any corrections 
necessary. The issue of “Blandshardism” that 
Mr. Muhlen raises is hardly to be taken seri- 
ously. 

It seems to me that we can, and must, fight 
both Catholic Franco and Communist Stalin, 
both red and black totalitarianism, and always 
retain our insistence upon the right of free in- 
quiry. We recognize that, at present, Stalin 
has the army divisions and operates an inten- 
sified and modern inquisition. But mental totali- 
tarianism and obscurantism are not monopolized 
by the Politburo, and some of the bad effects 
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of organized religion cannot be ignored. The 
official attitude of the Catholic Church in try- 
ing to destroy the principle of separation of 
church and state in the United States, its op- 
position to planned parenthood and divorce re- 
form cannot be overlooked. 

If we criticize the Church in open debate on 
these points, that does not prevent us from rec- 
ognizing the good work of individual Catholics 
and cooperating with them in many good causes. 
To do otherwise would be to lose both our 
own integrity and their respect for honest and 
frank critics. 
New York City Mark STARR 
Educational Director, ILGWU 


Denies There Was Red 
Threat in Spain in 1936 


Felix Wittmer writes, in a letter in THE 
New Leaver of September 24, that “the fact is” 
that hundreds of Soviet-trained saboteurs came 
to Spain after the February 1936 elections. This 
“fact” exists only in Mr. Wittmer’s imagination. 
It is as much of a “fact” as Mr. Wittmer’s in- 
genious suggestion that the violence which 
plagued unhappy Spain after the elections was 
Communist-inspired. Mr. Wittmer’s logic is cap- 
ped by his quotation from Stalin’s letter to 
Caballero—a letter which actually put the Com- 
munists in the position of trying to avert social 
change in Spain! 

It is true that Spain faced a great many 
“dangers” before the generals (with generous 
aid from Mussolini and Hitler) united to over- 
throw the duly-elected government. There was 
the peasant danger, the syndicalist danger— 
yes, even the “Caballero” danger. But there 
was not then nor (except for the period of 
Soviet blackmail in 1937-1938) has there been 
a Communist danger. 

It will be for history to say whether there 
was sufficient military necessity (or American 
political advantage) for the Truman Adminis- 
tration to decide that Franco is more valuable 
than the morale of the free trade unions of 
Western Europe. But let us have no more of 
this talk about Franco as the “savior of Spain 
from Communism”; next we will be praising 
Hitler for the burning of the Reichstag! 
Minneapolis, Minn. Sam RoMER 


Sees Slur on New Americans 
In Walter White Article 
It was with keen interest that I read the 
article, “Cicero, What Next?”, by Mr. Walter 
White, the Executive Secretary of the NAACP, 
in your August 13 issue. I expected to have 
before me an essay branding as un-American 
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the inexcusable events that took place in 
Cicero, Ill., which shocked every decent citizen. 

But Mr. White himself committed what, by 
giving him the benefit of the doubt, may be 
termed a serious error, and I want to take 
issue with one sentence of his otherwise excel- 
lent article. 


He said that “The city of Norwalk, Connecti- 

cut, invited the Clarks to be guests of the city 

. to demonstrate that, whatever the attitude 

of the first- and second-generation Americans 

in Cicero toward the Clarks, Norwalk welcomed 
them.” 


I have no knowledge as to who were the 
instigators of, or the participants in, the Cicero 
riot, but even if I, being a first-generation 
American, consider myself slightly prejudiced 
in favor of immigrants and their children, I 
cannot possibly conceive that only the first- and 
second-generation Americans in Cicero are to 
be blamed for what happened to the Clarks. 

I realize that Mr. White may not have meant 
to imply what his statement appears to, but 
in his justifiable anger he certainly expressed 
himself in a rather ill-chosen manner, and I 
doubt strongly that such ambiguous statements 
by the Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple will do much to improve relations between 
the white and colored sections of our popula- 
tion, be they first-generation, second-generation, 
or Mayflower Americans. 

Peoria, Ill. Werner H. FRIEDLANDER 


I don’t know how long Mr. Werner H. Fried- 
lander and his family have lived in America, 
nor is that terribly important. Were he a May- 
flower American or a descendant of the Negro 
slaves who preceded the Mayflower and arrived 
in Jamestown, Virginia in 1609 or had he come 
to the United States within very recent years, it 
is my contention that he should be entitled to 
the fullest protection of the law. 

Possibly it is due to the quality of my use 
of the English language, but Mr. Friedlander 
completely misses a point I made as simply as 
I could: It is all the more inexplicable that 
individuals who have sought and found a 
haven in America from the racial, political 
and economic persecutions of Europe should be 
guilty of denying to other Americans the free- 
doms they have found here. 

If so simple a statement is to Mr. Fried- 
lander an “ambiguous statement” expressed in 
“justifiable anger” and in “a rather ill-chosen 
manner,” I am afraid I shall have to leave that 
to the judgment of the readers of THE New 
LEADER. 


New York City Wa ter WHITE 
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EDITORIAL 





Front Page, U.S.A. 


Has AMERICA returned to “normalcy”? Korea, Com- 
munism, NATO, Point Four—many a world issue is 
ceding first place on the front pages to Harry Gross, cor- 
ruption in Staten Island, black marketeering in meat, 
RFC irregularities. . . . Crime is once again enthroned 
as king of the headlines, and one is reminded of the roar- 
ing Twenties when Capone made better news copy than 
President Calvin Coolidge. Is this where we came in? Is 
the sudden preoccupation with crime an escape from 
concern over infinitely more worrisome world problems? 
Is it true that crime has assumed threatening proportions? 

Rudolph Halley wrote in his recent article (THE NEw 
LEADER, September 24) that “crime in America is not 
new,” of course, but that 


“The issue today is not crime per se, but a grim new 
virus that is infecting the mainstream of American life 
through its hold on our political organism. From 
politics, this virus is spreading into the schools, the 
sports arena, the factories, the homes, and, ultimately, 
the lives of 150 million Americans. Modern crime can 
no longer be measured chiefly .in terms of its annual 
money take . . . but in the much broader language of 
how an entire generation . . . is being corrupted.” 


Mr. Halley’s words are only too tragically true. When 
a nine-year-old boy is discovered to be a dope addict, 
as reported lately, we are shocked into awareness that vice 
and crime have become an alarming fact from which 
even children are not immune, and that the nation’s 
moral and social fabric is the ultimate victim. In the end, 
too, as Mr. Halley also pointed out, our position as a 
leading democratic nation will prove well nigh impos- 
sible to sustain. 

On the other hand, the national conscience has not been 
asleep. The Kefauver Committee was made possible be- 
cause enough people were determined to find out the 
worst, and subsequently to do something about it. The 
spate of exposés that has since followed, and the criticism 
to which government, from local to federal, has since 
been subjected, show that while crime infects high and 
low, small city and big, one political party as well as 
another, the democratic process is churning up a tide of 
indignation that must surely be followed by action. It 
would be a truism to observe parenthetically that such a 
constant public airing of lawlessness would be impossible 
under a dictatorship, for dictatorship and crime are syn- 
onymous. 

Senator Kefauver in his official report, and Mr. Halley 
in his New LEADER piece, both stressed that the crime 
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syndicate’s basic point of penetration is local govern. 
ment, and that here is where the challenge must be met, 
Happily, there is evidence that our communities are be- 
ginning to do just that. Two current examples will illus- 
trate. 

Within literally a few days after it was appointed, 
the new New York State Crime Commission uncovered in 
Staten Island as grim a crime-in-politics story as any 
turned up by Senator Kefauver. The Commission learned 
that in this placid community three brothers named 
Dalessio rule a mighty underworld with the help of local 
politicians; that in addition to operating the rackets they 
own real estate, bars, stores and yachts; that the Republi. 
can leader, Edward Ruppell, consulted with the Dalessios 
on party nominations and extorted money from business- 
men and office holders; and that a Democratic District 
Attorney was suspected of being part of the ring. These 
sensational disclosures quickly produced the following re- 
sults: (1) the Federal Government filed an income-tax 
lien for $436,000 against the Dalessios; (2) Governor 
Dewey ordered a full grand-jury investigation; (3) GOP 
leader Ruppell was forced to resign and may be brought 
to trial; (4) the District Attorney was replaced. In Staten 
Island, crime is now on the defensive. 

Meanwhile, across the river in Brooklyn, where Crime, 
Inc., in the person of bookmaker Harry Gross, had frus- 
trated a carefully-constructed case against the rackets, 
justice was recovering from its initial defeat to deal new 
blows at the underworld. Gross himself was given a 17- 
year sentence for his assorted acts of outlawry; the 
Brooklyn Grand Jury released testimony of Gross’s that 
he had contributed heavily to the election campaigns of 
former Mayor William O’Dwyer; and it handed up a 
presentment demanding the dismissal or demotion of all 
Police Department inspectors and deputy inspectors who 
had held those posts during the Gross era And these steps 
are only the beginning; before the Grand Jury is done, 
the ultimate connections between crime and politics in 
New York will be read into the record and convictions 
will follow. 

Only two examples of local anti-crime action have been 
given, but Senator O’Conor of Maryland, who succeeded 
Mr. Kefauver as chairman of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, reports that crime commissions have 
been established in thirty communities. Most of these 
were initiated by unofficial bodies, demonstrating that 
the people are not waiting for their elected leaders to act. 
It is a pity that the work of these groups is not pub- 
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licized in display type, as the activities of Crime, Inc., 
are. For then it would become clear that America is not, 
as is sometimes supposed abroad, a land dominated by 
gangsters, but one in which law and decency continue to 
be the rule. 

The full story will certainly be told in the not-distant 
future. When the American people are fully roused to 
action, as they seem about to be, not only will new and 
stronger laws be incorporated in the statutes but a fresh 
moral wind will blow across the nation. So it was when 
the depraved Lindbergh kidnaping was committed; so it 
was when the trusts got out of hand; so it was when a 
feudal king sought to constrict us. So it will be when the 
people march against Crime, Inc. 


Ending the Session 


THE FIRST SESSION of the 82nd Congress, about to end, 
will perhaps be known as the Investigations Session; the 
Kefauver Committee hearings on crime, the joint com- 
mittee hearings on the dismissal of MacArthur, the In- 
ternal Security committee hearings on the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and the Senate hearings on the RFC 
have dominated Capitol Hill. Nevertheless, this Congress 
does leave a record of concrete achievement. It passed a 
record armaments budget of $60 billion, authorized an 
extensive program of selective service and universal train- 
ing, and approved a tax bill which, though still leaving 
our Government dependent on deficit finance, will procure 
an additional $5 billion. Somewhat less attention was 
paid to domestic reform measures, and the Congressional 
attitude toward the budget was, in too many cases, one of 
unknowing confusion. In these times, it is difficult for 
the average Congressman to study a mammoth budget 
with any degree of perception, and the resulting tendency 
to leave it all to the specialists of the executive branch is 
unfortunate. The question of Congressional participation 
in budget and tax legislation is one which deserves close 
study; some new system may be needed to insure fuller 
legislative control of taxation and appropriations. 


The Giants 


NEXT TIME you're told something is impossible— 
whether it’s the peaceful abolition of discrimination, the 
overthrow of Stalin, the defeat of poverty in Asia, or the 
cultural rehabilitation of television—don’t listen to all 
the statistics and weighty reasons for pessimism. Just 
point to the New York Giants, who proved this year that, 
on the baseball field at least, there is no obstacle, rational, 
mathematical or otherwise, that sheer human will 
tannot overcome. Trailing the vaunted super-team from 
Brooklyn by 1314 games on August 11, the Giants pre- 
viously undistinguished, battled their ay back to drag 
the Dodgers into the second playoff in National League 
history. It couldn’t be done, but it was. 
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Behind the Argentine Revolt... 


The dramatic and mysterious ‘revolt’ in 
Buenos Aires a fortnight ago stunned the 
world. Was it a real revolution or a staged 
affair designed to help the Peron dictator- 
ship in the November 11 election? What 
was the role of Argentina’s trade unionists, 


Two chapters from the forthcoming book 


organized in the powerful General Con 
federation of Labor? Is Argentine labo 
pro-Peron? For the answers to these ques 
tions, understanding Argentina’s stormiest 
decade is essential. To enable you to get 
behind the Argentine revolt, we will presen 


The Peron Era 


By Robert J. Alexander 


This thrilling, documented history, to be 
published on November 2 by the Columbia 
University Press, analyzes the forces which 
brought Peron to power, the elements 
which oppose him and the changing atti- 
tudes of the Argentine population toward 
their dictator and his glamorous consort. 
Robert J. Alexander is long familiar to NEw 
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LEADER readers as an astute observer of 
the political scene in Latin America. Robert 
Alexander’s account of the Peron regime 
and the shadow it casts over all of Latin 
America is truly one of the finest pieces of 
historical journalism we have ever pre- 
sented. The two chapters from Mr, Alexan- 
der’s book, which will appear in our issues 
of October 22 and 29, are “musts” for every 
thoughtful American citizen. 








